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FROM CRAIGHEAD TO HILL 

President Henry H. Hill will be welcomed warmly to the college he 
has been chosen to direct. It is an illustrious line to which he will 
succeed. At the head of that line stood Thomas Craighead. In his body 
was the sturdiness of the pioneer. His mind was disciplined by the cul- 
ture of Princeton; and in his heart was the consecration of the Scotch- 
Irish Covenanter. At one end of the line Craighead, at the other Hill! 
Between them nine other presidents and 160 years of time. Of our 
eleven presidents, one was born in Pennsylvania; one in Virginia; two 
in New J ersey; one in Florida; one in Massachusetts; one in New York; 
one in Tennessee; and three in North Carolina. One came from the 
presidency of Princeton. One had pioneered in the Massachusetts 
state normals. One had been the nation’s first professor of education. 
One had been a major general in the Confederate army. One had been 
governor of his state and later president of a great railroad company. 
All were men of scholarship, of high ideals, and devoted to education 
and the mission of the college. 

That mission since 1875 has been the development of educational 
leadership and instructional capacity. It is a mission as narrow as the 
schoolroom and as deep as human culture. To that mission and its 
manifold challenges we welcome President Hill. 


Hard work perhaps is already routine with the president-elect. It 
will likely grow harder at Peabody, the routine more intense. There 
is little ease in this particular community of Zion. But President Hill 


will march in an illustrious line, in a goodly company. To its member-’ 
ship we welcome him. 
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THE PEABODY SCHOLAR 


J. R. WHITAKER 
Peabody College 


“Ah, but a man’s reach should exceed his grasp... .” 
—Browniny 


We are witnessing a mounting activity in defining education, and a 
lively interest in the college and its role in American affairs. Note 
Mark Van Doren’s Liberal Education and Arnold Nash’s The Univer- 
sity and the Modern World, for example. That this inquiry can go on 
during a global war is an indication of the close connection in the minds 
of critics between the world of affairs and that of education. Indeed, 
if the World War has taught us anything, it is surely that we must 
direct our education toward the kind of social order we want. It has 
taught us, if you please, that we must indoctrinate. The necessity 
for a consideration of values, as well as facts, is forced upon us. 

Not only the liberal arts colleges but the teachers colleges too are 
facing the challenge to make their education more effective. Always 
dedicated to searching for answers to this question as applied to the 
public schools, Peabody is setting a new pattern for itself by turning 
inward and questioning more critically its own place and role. A 
direct reference to this question appeared on the President’s Page of 
Peabody Reflector, for June, 1944. I quote two paragraphs from it: 


Peabody College exists to improve teaching. That has been its mission for 
sixty-nine years. It is now. As far as can be foreseen it will not be changed. 

Peabody recommits itself to its assignment. There are infrequent times 
when ah emergency compels it to detour briefly from its ordained program— 
as for instance, the services it is now giving to the soldiers on its campus, but 
when the emergency is over Peabody gladly returns to the mission to which 
it has been consecrated for threescore and ten years. 


Within the general framework to which Peabody College and other 
teachers colleges are dedicated, I propose this question: what, in the 
deepest sense of the word, can scholarship mean at this institution or 
any similar one? Ideally, what are the earmarks of the Peabody 
scholar? Now it must be acknowledged at the start that the teachers 
college student is keenly, perhaps primarily, interested in the field of 
educational practice and theory. The analysis of this problem in that 
particular area I gladly leave to my colleagues in educational philoso- 
phy, theory, and practice. But every one of you takes some work in 
other fields, which we call, for lack of a better name, the academic or 
content fields. For your minors, if not for your majors, you turn to 
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these disciplines. You know that the workers in those fields have 
struggled with questions men have long thought worth asking, and 
you know that they have answers of value in your professional work. 
Hence my question, limited somewhat, becomes, “How does the Pea- 
body scholar approach the academic fields?” Is it the approach of the 
pure scholar, searching for any and all truth? What principles should 
guide us in our study? 

Devotion to Truth—Ideally, the Peabody scholar is devoted to truth. 
This may seem a simple statement of a self-evident fact. It is not. 
The Peabody scholar could not lead, let us say, in the drive of the 
Nazis for acceptance of their idea of supremacy, for he could not accept 
ideas contrary to the best that is known. But, to come more closely 
home, the Peabody scholar should accept the findings of scientists re- 
garding the fiction of biological limitations of particular races, although 
the great bulk of people in the United States have apparently had to 
learn the hard way to respect the capabilities of the Japanese and are 
but slowly learning to appreciate those of the Negro. 

You may perhaps know Stephen Benet’s story of an aged scientist 
in the land of a dictator. We find the old scientist willing to swear 
allegiance to any government and about ready to be installed as the 
head of a new scientific academy, but when he learns that he is to 
make talks lauding his as the only people, teaching that the doctrines 
of the state are the only truths, he revolts, throws a bottle of ink in 
the face of the dictator, and is hustled off to the firing squad. To me, 
this perversion of truth is one of the counts which has forced the 
scholar—and, yes, the Peabody scholar—to side against Nazism, for 
we must be loyal to truth as pointing the one way in which human life 
can ever develop as it should. 

This loyalty to truth is far larger, incidentally, than mere loyalty to 
an academic department. Teachers college students can ill afford to 
be subject-matter bigots. We do not demand that one man be of 
geography, and another of sociology. Specialization for effectiveness, 
yes; but that does not circumscribe our loyalty. 

The devotion of right-thinking men to the truth rests back on the 
premise that only the truth can guide us aright. But for the Peabody 
scholar, knowledge also becomes a tool in his profession; he must not 
neglect it any more than a carpenter would neglect his saw. It is the 
means by which he works the desired transformations in his pupils 
and through them in society. The saw, the ax, and the hammer are 
wonderful extensions of human personality; how much we owe to the 
long generations of men who perfected them! The bodies of truth 
which we call content-fields or disciplines likewise represent the long 
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search of devoted men, hundreds and hundreds of them, through 
thousands of years. Too commonly we fall into this error: being 
primarily interested in the pupil’s growth, we concern ourselves al- 
most exclusively with the child. I am asserting that truth has a double 
claim to our loyalty: as containing answers to questions of social im- 
port, and as providing the materials out of which we frame educational 
experiences for our children. How can we weigh and judge the use- 
fulness of truth, how can we employ it in education, if we give all our 
time to other matters? 

Propagation of the Truth—Ideally, the Peabody scholar is not only 
loyal to the truth; as suggested above, he must disseminate it. You 
may have objected, as you have followed this discussion, that this is 
not a research institution in the subject-matter fields. We are not 
concerned, you may believe, with finding out new facts, to bury them 
in archives, or to build on the body of existing literature. You are 
right; we must propagate the truth. We must get the accumulated 
knowledge of the world to working. Our zeal is to see the transforma- 
tion which new ideas, new facts, can work in personality and in society. 
The transforming power of a new idea, such as the inescapable inter- 
dependence of the different parts of the world, the enormous assets and 
liabilities present in our sectional differences—these are great truths 
which have the power to change men’s thinking. The Peabody scholar 
is a teaching scholar. 

To propagate the truth requires that we discover it. We can learn 
much from others from day-by-day living. We may learn from books, 
particularly if we can get back to the spirit of the author. We may 
search out magazine materials and materials that have been published 

-in other somewhat isolated or less well-known sources. We may set 
ourselves the task of discovering new information about our local 
area, our community, our times—ideas which have been suggested to 
us only vaguely, if at all, by others. The essential task, however, is 
this: to be steadily on the outlook for truth, searching for it, ever alert 
for a new ray of light. 

To Propagate the Best of Truth—No sooner do we accept the 
challenge of being ever on the search for truth than we encounter a 
major difficulty—truth is unlimited in extent, and we are soon swamp- 
ed with an excess. What test can we apply to truth, that we may select 
wisely from this abundance? This must be our guide, to select in terms 
of the needs and the interests of our students. The best is that which is 
best for them. Take one illustration: for years, geographers have been 
insisting that the most useful map of the world for the student is what 
we have come to call an equal-area map, one that shows a given 
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number of square miles by the same number of square inches, no 
matter on what part of the map. During the college training of men 
to take part in army aviation, however, it was obviously necessary to 
put the equal-area map aside and to stress the Mercator, which is the 
most superior chart for navigation purposes. Again, if we are teach- 
ing students who spend their lives at the surface of the earth, we are 
primarily concerned with surface weather; if we are training air cadets, 
we must give a great deal of attention to upper air currents. We must 
test the value of truth in terms of its relation to the learner. The 
Peabody scholar, therefore, has one more task than has the “pure” 
scholar, for the former must not only make discoveries but must 
select, select that material which gives most promise of helping 
young people to live rich lives, rich in the values which by common 
consent we recognize as fundamental. 

Sensitiveness to Needs—The Peabody scholar, we say, dwells in no 
ivory tower but is sensitive to local, regional, national, and world 
needs. He is sensitive to the local needs for scenic recreational areas. 
He is sensitive to the regional need, which may perhaps express itself 
in the necessity for controlling river floods. He is sensitive to the 
sectional and national need for race tolerance, for active participation 
in government. He is sensitive to the need for building up a society 
that will be willing to pay the price for world peace. 

He is sensitive to the welfare of the people with whom he works 
and of those whom they may influence. Here is the lodestone with 
which he draws out of the world of truth that which he can use. 
This is the magnet with which he searches for the needle in the hay- 
stack. 

The Peabody Scholar Loves not only Truth but Men—Some years 
ago Phillips Brooks, in writing of a certain kind of scholar, said, “He 
has grown less human as his learning has increased. His sympathies 
have dried up. He values his knowledge as the botanist values his 
flowers—for the curiousness of its structure; not as the gardener values 
his flower—for the richness of life which it contains.” The Peabody 
scholar is like the gardener; he values truth in large part for the effect 
it may have on men. He has a passion for making men different. His 
garden has human flowers. In the sense that he wants to see people 
grow, he is an incurable reformer. He is loyal to their deepest wel- 
fare. In the truest sense of the word, he loves them with all his being. 

Thus the propagation of the best truth is effectively realized only 
by the person who has two loves—for truth, and for his fellow men, 
which, as in the dream of Abou Ben Adhem, rates him as at the top of 
those who love their God. The love of truth with no reference to man 
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gives us science for its own sake, gives us the dried-up bookworm, 
gives us the dusty antiquarian. The love of man with nothing to give 
to man is soft, flabby. As Phillips Brooks put it, “Man, the teacher is 
a channel between the truth he loves so and the student he loves so.” 
The thinking of the Peabody scholar is oriented around two poles or 
nuclei, truth on the one hand and the pupils on the other. Stated in 
the words of the author of “The American Scholar,” 


“And simple maids and noble youth 

Are welcome to the man of truth. 

Most welcome they who need him most, 
They feed the spring which they exhaust.” 


Devotion to Good Teaching Techniques—The Peabody scholar will 
search steadily, not only for the best truth and for intimate knowledge 
of those whom he loves and hopes to serve, but also for better ways of 
bringing truth and man together. The Peabody scholar, in other words, 
combines the study of content fields with the study of methods of 
teaching. He knows his tools—the contents; he learns how to use them 
—methods; he knows the kind of material with which he is working 
and what he hopes to make of it—the students. 

A Self-effacing Scholar—May I add one other characteristic of the 
ideal Peabody scholar? He is of necessity somewhat self-effacing. 
One cannot be a clear channel between man and truth if he himself 
is continually getting in the way. The teacher cannot make his truth 
most effective if he keeps saying in effect, “See how clever I am.” In- 
tellectual arrogance and snobbery have no place in the personality of 
the Peabody scholar. This means, it seems to me, that he not only 
cherishes the scholarship which he may have achieved in his particu- 
lar field but that he recognizes the value in other phases of learning. 
Realizing, moreover, that the ultimate test of value is the well-being of 
mankind, he is fully aware of the contributions being made by men in 
all other walks of life. The intellectual arrogance, the snobbery, that 
occasionally invests the narrow-minded scholar should be no part of 
the outlook of the student in a teachers college. 

One Increasing Purpose—The challenge to Peabody students, indeed 
to all students who plan to make teaching their vocation, is that they 
conceive of their life work as having one increasing purpose. Their 
conception of the magnitude of their undertaking should expand and 
enrichen as the days go by. 

Tf they are to approximate the highest type of teaching scholar, it 
is required of them that they search most sincerely and continually for 
new ideas and facts; that they dedicate themselves to the propagation 
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of the truth, in whatever role their daily life casts them; that they be 
ever alert to select from available knowledge those phases which are 
likely to be most useful in the total life of the child and of the com- 
munity of which it is a member; that they accept the implied obligation 
to be sensitive to the contemporary needs of society, the better to ful- 
fill their role of selecting or sifting from the vast body of available 
knowledge that which is of most worth; that this search be motivated 
and guided by a passionate regard for the well-being of those with 
whom they work; that they make the supreme gesture of dedication to 
their job as teachers by a degree of self-effacement, of self-forgetful- 
ness, that will enable them to serve as clear channels between the truth 
and their students, the two poles of their loyalty. 








THE ADMINISTRATION AND ORGANIZATION 
IN AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES 





JESSE E. ADAMS, Professor of Education, University of Kentucky * 
H. L. DONOVAN, President, University of Kentucky 


The main legislative body of the University of Kentucky from 1917 
to 1941 was the Senate. This group consisted of administrative officers 
and members of the teaching staff of professorial rank. In addition 
to the Senate, the University had what it called, “The University 
Council,” consisting of the deans of the several colleges and three 
members of the teaching staff elected by and from the University 
Senate. 

The University functioned very efficiently under this setup for many 
years, but as time went on it seemed to the Board of Trustees that two 
things were happening: 

(1) A difference between the Senate and the administrative officers 
on what their respective duties were was increasing. 

(2) As the size of the faculty increased, the Senate was becoming 
more and more unwieldy as a legislative body. 

These may not have been all the things that prompted the Board 
of Trustees to act, but at any rate in June 1941 the Board abolished 
the Senate, slightly enlarged the vanvereny Council and renamed it 
“The Faculty of the University.” 


The resolution adopted by the Board consisted of three sections as 
follows: 


Section I. That the faculty of the University shall consist of the President, 
the Comptroller, Dean of the University, the Deans of the several colleges, the 
Dean of the Graduate School and the Director of the Summer School, and as 
such shall be the final authority of the University in all matters pertaining 
to the curricula and the recommending of the granting of degrees by the Uni- 
versity, subject only to the Board of Trustees. 

Section II. The faculty of each of the several colleges, of the Graduate 
School and the Summer School shall consist of their respective deans or 
directors who shall be the presiding officer and all faculty personnel having 
the rank of professor, associate professor or assistant professor specifically 
assigned to such college by the President and Board of Trustees of the Uni- 
versity. 

Section III. The faculty of the several colleges, of the Graduate School and 
of the Summer School under its Dean or Director shall adopt such regulations 
and standards for conducting the curricula and instruction of the affairs of 
the college or school, but no such regulations or standards shall become 





* It is with deep regret that we announce the recent death of Professor Adams. 
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effective until and unless approved by the faculty of the University and by 
the President. 


This new Faculty of the University had not functioned long until 
it became evident to the President of the University that the thinking 
of the teaching staff was not sufficiently being utilized in the Univer- 
sity organization. Before any change was recommended, however, 
it was decided that a study should be made of other universities to see 
what types of organization were being used. Thus, the writers sent 
a short questionnaire to the presidents of 70 leading universities seek- 
ing information on this subject. Replies were received from 62 of these 
institutions, two of which arrived too late to be tabulated in the report. 
The questionnaire was short and simply asked answers to the follow- 
ing four questions: 


1. Do you have an adminstrative council, or some other similar body? If 
so, who composes it and what are its duties? 

2. Do you have a senate, or some other faculty group participating in form- 
ing the policies of your institution? If so, who composes it and what are 
its functions? 

3. If you do not have a senate, or a similar faculty group, what provision 
do you have for faculty participation in forming the policies of your in- 
stitution? 

4. In general, is your institution tending to give the instructional staff 
greater voice in shaping the administrative policies, or less? 


In a tabulation of the replies to the questionnaire and a study of the 
literature which was sent by many of the presidents to accompany 
the replies, it was evident that some of the terms could not exactly be 
translated into a common denominator. For example, sometimes the 
term faculty seemed to be almost the same in one university as the term 
senate in another. However, we tried carefully not to misinterpret 


the meanings of the terms. Briefly, the report of the findings is as 
follows: . 


A. The Administrative Council 
1. Membership 
Fifty-one out of 60 institutions have an administrative council or 
some similar administrative body. Of these 51, 35 are composed of 
administrative officers only, while 16 contain both administrative 
officers and elected representatives from the faculty. The number of 
elected representatives on the administrative council vary from 1 to 
10, with 3 as the most frequent number. 


Four institutions have what they call an administrative or informal 
committee. In two of these cases the committee is composed of ad- 
ministrative officers only, while in two others it is composed of both 
administrative officers and faculty members. It is probable that these 
faculty committees are really administrative councils and, if so, the 
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number of institutions having administrative councils is 55 out of 60. 
One institution had had an administrative council but discontinued it. 
Four others report they have never had such an organization. 
2. Functions 
While the functions of the administrative council were not always 
completely stated, it appears that in 13 cases it is largely advisory 
and reports to the president, while in 32 cases its reports are made to 
the senate or a general faculty, and subject to their approval. 
B. The Senate 


1. Membership 


Number of 

Institutions 
Entire faculty .. oy. ae 

Administrative officers plus all of teaching staff 

IOI So ors es he yen ates a 18 
Administrative officers plus elected representatives ; pcre 
No senate but various faculty committees ‘ oa 
No senate, faculty participates only through college faculties 2 
Coming under none of the above ; 5 


2. Functions 
But few letters state anything in detail about the function of the 
various senates, but in almost all cases it is legislative and advisory. 
C. Tendency on faculty participation 
Tending to give faculty more participation in conduct 


i a aera : ia mAh a sarah ates 27 
No tendency either way ats 20 
Tendency to give less participation to faculty 0 


Later we felt that we needed further information on certain details 
connected with the entire administration and organization of the 
various universities. Consequently, a second questionnaire was sent 
to the presidents of 73 institutions of higher learning, and 63 replies 
were returned in time to be tabulated. Most of these were the same 
universities which were used in the first study. 

Some of the major findings from the second study are as follows: 


Concerning the president 


First Third 
Quartile Median Quartile 
Age at which president was appointed to 
present position ............ nage}? 42 46 52 
Present age of presidents Ay é 50 57 62 
Number of years served in present position P 3 6 13 


It will be noted from the above that one-half the presidents have 


held their present positions 6 years or less, while one-fourth of them 
have held them 3 years or less. 
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Assistants to the president 


Institutions with vice-president ..... aeeCe 
Institutions with no vice-president .. eke 
Institutions with dean of university .......... 21 
Institutions with no dean of university ..... — 


Institutions creating office of dean of 
university within last year 


Chief duties of the vice-president 
Chief adviser and assistant to the president in 
educational policies and faculty relations heer 16 
Duties of the president during his absence . so on 
In charge of university public relations .......... ...... 8 
In charge of business interests and non-academic 
personnel .. eed 
In charge of students’ affairs .. oy, 
Acts as dean of the graduate school .. 
Chief duties of the dean of the university 
In charge of academic matters ...... 
Principal adviser and assistant to the president 
Acting head in absence of the president .... 
Co-ordinator of courses of study . 
Ex officio member of all standing committees 
Studies ways and means to improve instruction 
Chairman of all faculty committees .. 


a 


i) 


_ 


-_ 


wwa4»nn eo 


Several other functions were mentioned, but in most cases only 1 
in each instance. 


To whom are certain administrative officers directly responsible? 
Number of Institutions 


President Vice- Dean of 
President University 








RA SRE eet ata) OS OOS GR Rae a 


4 5 
REIN eS eh ws 46 3 4 
RE ERED ROLE OR OTT EET ET 52 5 3 
ee re 27 6 1 
Public Relations Director ................ 43 oa 2 
RR eT ER Es Sees ae a 52 2 5 
Comptroller or Treasurer ................ 57 3 1 


On what basis are the institutions organized—colleges, schools, or 
divisions? Thirty-four used the term colleges, 22 the term school, and 
7 the term divisions. 

What is the governing board called? In 25 cases it is called the 
board of trustees, in 24 cases the board of regents, in 2 the state board 
of agriculture, in 1 the board of directors, in 1 the board of control, in 
4 the board of higher education, and in 1 the board of governors. 

How many members are on the governing board? The number varies 
from 5 to 100, with a median of 9, first quartile 7, and third quartile 14. 
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Only one institution had a hundred while 7 had a board membership 
of five. 


What are the ages of the board members? The various presidents 
were able to report on the age of 359 of their board members. Of this 
number the median age is 54; the first quartile 45 and the third quartile 
61. Consequently, we are safe in saying that for the most part the 
board membership is made up of men and women who are well up 
toward the retirement age in most businesses. 


Occupations of the board members. We had reports on the occupa- 
tions of 565 board members. They represent, of course, nearly every 
type of occupation but center rather heavily around certain groups. 
Of the 565 members reported on, the following table lists the occupa- 
tions in order of frequency: 


TABLE 1. 


OccuPATIONS OF BOARD MEMBERS AS REPORTED BY 
INSTITUTIONS RETURNING QUESTIONNAIRE 





Occupation Number 
Lawyer bo ee ae ee? 
Businessman cae 125 
Agriculturist pete baonates she 68 
Banker Phe ee ee ae 35 
Publisher or Newspaper Editor oo 
Physician or Dentist eta eats tha tot kn 31 
Housewife ae ; Pi eit 3) 
Insurance Executive x Tog ates 18 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction a. ee _ 17 
Governor of State .... > ’ berate arte gst 13 
Teaching Profession ; * oa Savi, Seteneas ona che Ne ee Dan fort ct 11 
Public School Administrators (Superintendents and Principals) ...... 10 
Retired Executive .. airy ee ew eNe ahs dteatcs ee : 8 
RO es en ce cE et alan Ne oe ES wwe on untae eiak 6 
NS 6 oth ceo ysis 4 
Clergyman ESL Ree a Cs SUA Macias ds at 3 
U. S. Government Representative 3 
dg rR Ss taelg Sine Wc 0-0 GE Se bbw ee dues 3 
Senator eT ie SS oe Us ene ane ket 1 
ae has en CAS bps ewig B's Sleoe an A bee Mtoe Oo 1 
Total pee Stab, § oA Pee a age ba Oa aay cee Sk oe Pog oe 565 


*Businessmen include capitalist, contractor, flour miller, merchant, manu- 
facturer, realtor. 
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RELATIONSHIP OF THE UNIVERSITY TO THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES 


Do all communications from the faculty to the board of trustees have 
to go through the president? Forty-five presidents say yes, 15 say no. 
Of those who say no, they list the following as instances: 


1. May appeal over the president’s head. 

. Faculty administrative council may deal directly with the faculty 
committee of regents. 

. At the option of the faculty member. 

. When information is solicited by a trustee. 

. One president said they had no ruling on the matter whatever. 

. Another stated that communications from the faculty could be 


transmitted to the board through the secretary without the presi- 
dent’s approval. 


to 


au w 


Do faculty members attend board meetings? Thirty-four presidents 
say yes, 27 say no. Of those who do attend, 21 say they do so upon 
invitation by the president or request of the board, 3 upon invitation 
of the board only, 3 upon invitation of the president only. In one 
university the dean and director of agriculture sit with the board. 
In another 3 faculty representatives elected by the faculty attend 
board meetings. In 4 universities faculty members attend board meet- 
ings upon request of faculty. In a number of cases faculty members 
may appear for hearings where they are personally concerned. 

Can the president veto faculty decisions? Yes in 35 cases, probably 
so in 4 cases, and in 3 universities he can do so with the board’s ap- 
proval. In 12 universities he cannot veto faculty decisions. Some say 
the president can do so, but never has. In short, then, it seems that 
the president, while in a number of instances has the power to veto 
faculty decisions, is very reluctant to use it. 


Is line and staff procedure followed in so far as the professors’ con- 
tacts with the president are concerned? Thirty-one say yes. In others, 
some qualification is put on this question. Fourteen say for the most 
part, 3 say not slavishly, 3 say not too closely, and 4 say generally but 
not mandatory. 

Under what conditions can staff members feel free to go to the 
president? One says “only where a few busybodies are concerned.” 
Four presidents say “under any conditions; they call whenever they 
like and the oftener the better.” Five say “on all matters pertaining 
to employment, salary and domicile.” Three say “on special com- 
mittees where an individual is a member.” Two presidents say that 
“all staff members are invited to come to the president to discuss any 
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matter.” Eight presidents say “the president is usually consulted but 
with the knowledge of the dean.” Six say that “any member of the 
staff feels free to discuss questions with the president, but in vital 
matters the dean is also consulted.” One president writes, “under 
any and all conditions, all the time, until the limit of human endurance, 
from janitors to deans.” Five presidents say “in case satisfaction is 
not had from the superior officers.” Many other conditions were 
mentioned by one or more universities, but these are the most im- 
portant ones. 


What are the duties of the university faculty or senate? 


Number of 

Institutions 
Determine graduation requirements .........................45. 49 
Recommend candidates for degrees rehcagidons aoe 3 . 48 
Approve curriculums for degrees BT pte ten oer. | 
Govern the conduct of students Fee IE ds on oak tS aig Ge ae 44 
Approve the university calendar SEE Se Narh ik degli St os oan Gon Batt 42 
Approve the awarding of scholarships and honors SN 38 
Adopt policies on welfare of students ........................-.-. 35 
Dismiss students from the university ................ ws ls de 


In some instances the faculty attempts to adjust differences between 
departments, and in general deal with all matters not specifically re- 
served by the regents to other officials. 

Does the president of the university appoint faculty committees? 
Yes in 52 universities, no in 7, and sometimes in 3. 

Where the president does appoint faculty committees, is faculty 


approval necessary? No in 48 cases, yes in 4, sometimes in 5 univer- 
sities. 


What faculty standing committees are most commonly used? 


Number of 

Kind of Committees Institutions 
Admissions ons aks lew Satie kid bees in ae 
Advanced credit ; ae Shade cant akg 
Alumni affairs . : Sepa 3, ee a4. a 
Athletics : Lee ee: 
NN Serer hi Ese ew Rowe datghs path ics oo 0 gee 12 
Commencement, etc. ................ Raced weeks cots Oe an eee 49 
Committee on committees ...... ote aks eek i. 
Committee to recommend teachers .........................-. 10 
I en ng aaron oi «SES pee Guh ee 39 
Ne EE ITS, SS RE OU a ee Seine yee eye rs 32 
I SE oo Bir win as idiots we'd > rd bbe ES o So ee WS alr tah 37 
Shee ann Da ae eee NSEC dipuic's avs a aD ROS K's OM a wie LRN 10 
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Education—general. survey of the educational work 
of the university 


er Rats Wan hie cae dik acvic parapets 19 
ee ee re ra 31 
Ne ee ee eeu d cee eb ete 12 
TI ie i Sy viens veweavetestebiawcts 31 
EE «GS ey ae ne RS 28 PEE 12 
en IN UI GERIGOTOR ows loi ic tec eset die ats 8 
ros Sa oes dow’ ssc. ve av a's's. 0.4 0'e%e.0 dvwre Sivle acolo aie eitlue 36 
I MM oo 2 cr cree og vs diate. ahs taleRite we gsthersieie pc die uses ere 
ENE De re Cs PI hg ay 4 wim bass wore tide pnleW'e a Sen bes 50 
I so Mr ct Pale fs Sol cwin%s b p.sceesces ds tus te ud wun 21 
EE ett Ce eee 0 ee oe eee IE Ko oe ss aye. g scctmletermn lake te cha 26 
Relation of university to other institutions; e. g., teachers 

colleges, secondary schools, etc. ................00cccceeeeeees 9 
Relation with secondary school .........................2cee0e- 18 
ee NRE ENN cee wes vse vege inentacccuesmas 19 
EET Re rar. tk 5) Rods < o'w ao BAAS oOo og owed tanned Oo 9 
oe te i Ere lencte «0 com Ere ere eee 41 
a ea sca go 61a averataiw meng s 0's b's age Since eho wae 37 
ON 8 ea Se ht Sie ahs ai acota seen Sen nh ea 4 6 KeSah Berke 27 


a SN ASRS SR een re pat tak thoninh alee esha cliorse 37 
Student publications 


VERGE SAME i Rie a a 2 nae er ee a 39 
ease a Ue re ped cinetonigte oi 28 
IN 00 heh el a aS unk cata pis o.cie belie baie sie wi 6 
wemiure: and academic Treedem: o.. ..2. 0.5 in hie cee bv csc w ane 17 
Ra Ne CE AU, MIAO RNG eo Eo iasic o wo ec oe cc gies etre aes 37 


While the above committees are the chief ones, actually 96 different 
committees were mentioned by the various presidents. 


What are the chief functions of the administrative council in those 
universities that have one? In general, the administrative council in a 
few universities seems to have a great deal of power, but in most of 
them its power is quite limited and in almost all cases subject to the 
approval of the university faculty or senate. In many cases the council 
does these things: Passes on calendar changes, dismisses students for 
low grades, approves freshman week program, approves new students’ 
clubs, regulates social affairs, dances, etc., advises president on ques- 
tions of administration, such as policy or tenure, may dismiss students 
without approval of faculty, has authority in disciplinary cases, attends 
to most of the routine work of the faculty. In one university it is 
largely a disciplinary body. 

Are there any matters upon which a recommendation of the admin- 
istrative council is required before being acted upon by the faculty? 
In 21 cases no and in 12 yes. In one or two universities changes in the 
rules and regulations, the granting of degrees and number of credits 
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for graduation are not acted upon by the faculty until they get a 
recommendation from the administrative council. 

What relationships exist between the university faculty and the 
various colleges or divisions? The following college matters must be 
approved by the university faculty before they are authentic: 


Number of 

Institutions 
Admission requirements ’ > en 
‘Recommendations for degrees oS Spud be Seis 
Curriculums <n fe tine aoe ean 38 
Rules of graduation .. eh Re 
Kinds of degrees conferred ae eS See 
hy A Ee ae a ere ae 
Relations affecting student life and activities REWER ee | 
Schedules eee re Le mS Py ap tnefE 18 
Awarding of prizes ...... 5 boaters Sve CSS cores ae 
Teaching loads Se Se ee OR a | eG eee eyes 12 


In case there is a question of jurisdiction between the university 
faculty and the college faculty who decides the issue? The president 
in 11 universities, the president and council in 6 universities, the senate 
or faculty in 10, the president and trustees in 2. Seven presidents re- 
port that the question has never yet arisen in their universities. 

What functions does the college have that do not have to be approved 
by the university faculty? Internal affairs not affecting other colleges 
in 45 universities, appointments to staff 38, promotions of staff members 
34, budgets 31, textbooks 41. 

Fifty-one universities report they have a graduate council or gradu- 
ate faculty. The chief functions of the graduate council are: 


15 approve candidates for graduate degrees 

7 approve appointments of graduate fellows 

7 approve rules and regulations on work for degrees 

6 make rules and regulations on theses 

11 act as an advisory body on graduate policies 

6 have a general supervisory and administration direction under 
the guidance of the graduate dean 


The questionnaires revealed several interesting facts pertaining to 
the graduate school, as shown in Table 2. 
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TABLE 2. 


DaTA ON THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
Number of Institu- 


Question tions Answering 
Yes No 

Does the dean of the graduate school recommend 

appointments and promotions for members to 

ine gregunte faculty? .... 2.20566 .6 5 Rees ea 38 
Does the dean hold his own graduate faculty 

meeting? eth o Saute MARR ET IONS cies tals tk, erat: | 20 
Is any portion of the salary of the graduate instructor 

budgeted through the dean of the graduate school? ..... 2 49 
Does the dean of the graduate school appzint all committees 

for graduate theses? ............ i, 14 


Does the dean of the graduate school appoint all examining 
committees for graduate students? ....... ze 39 12 


How many universities have a general college? Twelve of the uni- 
versities answering said yes to this question, while 45 said no. Of 
those who have a junior college, 2 universities say it consists of only 
the freshman year, 7 have the junior college consisting of the freshman 
and sophomore years, 1 consisting of the first three years in college. 

What are the chief purposes of the general college in those institu- 
tions that have one? 


A. To give basic education for applied schools 

To give students an opportunity to secure evidence on which to 
decide their basic occupation 

To avoid narrow specialization 

To stimulate intellectual curiosity 

For guidance in the first year 

To make entrance requirements uniform 

To permit two years of specialization for students not seeking 
degrees 

To provide for students not fitted intellectually for the academic 
course 

I. For those who desire distinctly vocational courses 

J. To provide a broad cultural background 

K. To insure a sound general education in the first two years. 


we 


mt QAmOO 


Is the faculty of your general college separate and apart from other 
colleges, or does it consist of some of the same personnel? In most 
cases the university does not have a separate faculty for the junior 


college; instead the faculty is composed of members of the regular 
university staff. 
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In general, is the curriculum in the junior college prescribed? Cer- 
tain subjects seem to be prescribed, but in most instances considerable 
leeway is allowed to suit the student’s choice. One university said that 
out of the 64 hours required by the general college, 22 are elective. 

Do state universities require members of the faculty to take an oath 
that they will uphold and defend the constitution of the United States? 
Twenty-one say yes, 36 say no. 

Do they have to take an oath to uphold the constitution of the state 
in which they teach? Fourteen say yes, 33 say no. 

Can members of families of staff members be employed by your 
institution? Yes 37 cases, no 34. Many say that under certain con- 
ditions they can. Nine list under this heading war emergency, 15 say 
in any emergency. I presume in this case the president and the board 
decide whether the emergency is justifiable. 

Can relatives of state boards be employed by your institutions? Yes 
in 41 cases, no in 13. Fourteen universities say they have no legal res- 
trictions on this matter. 

Based on the findings of these two studies, as well as a perusal of the 
literature bearing on the subject, the President met with the Board of 
Trustees on September 15, 1942, and asked that a committee of 12 or 
15 persons be appointed by him to study the new organization of the 
University with a view of making recommendations that might make 
it function more efficiently from the standpoint of greater participation 
on the part of the teaching staff. The justification for this request was 
made in part by the President in the following words: 


A university is made up of a number of different colleges. These colleges 
have their objectives which differ considerably from college to college. Often 
there are conflicting aims and objectives. Each college is inclined to become 
independent or self-sufficient. There is always a tendency, perfectly natural, 
for each college to provide for all its services and thereby duplicate offerings 
in other colleges. Isolation breeds independence. Where no provision is made 
for professors and administrators of the various colleges to come together to 
consider the problems of the University as a whole, not the problems of a 
college, there will certainly develop suspicions and antagonisms that will have 
a disrupting influence on the University. I fear that under our present organi- 
zation in time the colleges will be competing among themselves for funds, 
personnel and services. Members of their staffs are likely to think of their 
college, not of the University. My observations and deliberations lead me to 
the conclusion that our present administrative organization is lacking in one 
respect. It is too highly centralized. It does not provide for the full and 
complete utilization of our available human resources that have much to 
contribute to the general welfare of the University. .. . 
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The President further stated: 


In my thinking I have conceived of three different approaches to this 
problem. 

First, let the University establish a Faculty Advisory Council that would 
be composed of administrative officers, ex officio members, and professors 
elected by the several faculties on a proportional basis. ... 

A second approach to this problem would be to retain our present faculty 
of the University, but add to it two or three faculty members from each of the 
several colleges. If such a plan were accepted, these faculty members should 
be elected by their colleagues from the different colleges, and they should 
rotate in office so that from time to time different members of the faculty 
would have an opportunity to serve on this body. ... 

A third suggestion which I desire to offer would be that we return to the 
old-fashioned and long established plan of a general faculty meeting each 
month, and that problems having to do with the welfare of the University be 
discussed in these meetings, and educational policies formulated and approved 
by the group.... 


The Board of Trustees approved the President’s recommendation at 
this meeting to appoint a committee and he did so. He appointed a 
committee of fifteen, consisting of administrative officers and members 
of the teaching staff. The problem as set forth by the President was 
studied by this committee for several months. The committee studied 
the findings on what other universities were doing, the methods and 
problems of our own university and the best judgment from members 
of our own staff. It then made its report to the President and he in 
turn presented the report to the Board of Trustees. This report was 
approved and adopted by the Board on April 6, 1943. 

The entire report cannot be given here, but its most essential fea- 
tures are as follows and the University is now operating under this 
setup: 

The President of the University 


The President of the University is the executive officer of the institution 
and of all the work associated with it, and ex officio a member of all faculties. 
As such executive officer, he shall have full charge of the administrative 
activities of the University; and all deans and directors, the Comptroller, the 
Librarian, and all other subordinate officers and agents of the University shall 
be subject to his supervision and direction. He shall also serve as the official 
medium of communication between the Board of Trustees, on the one hand, 
and the University Faculty, administrative officers, individual members of the 
staff, student organizations, and students, on the other. He is responsible to 
the Board for administering the educational and business policies of the in- 
stitution, subject only to the law* and the University rules and regulations 
prescribed by the Board of Trustees... . 

It is the function of the President to see that the rules and the regulations 
of the Board of Trustees and of the University Faculty are enforced. It is 
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also his duty, directly or through the various University officers, to administer 
(a) all budgetary matters. ... (b) all personnel matters, including appoint- 
ments, promotions, transfers, changes of pay, retirement, and staff discipline; 
(c) the application of University rules relating to studies; (d) the admission 
and classification of students; (e) registrations and class assignments; (f) 
curricula and courses of study; (g) research and teaching; (h) all physical 
facilities, including libraries, laboratories, etc.; (i) University commencements 
and other convocations; (j) student discipline; (k) student activities; (1) 
student social life; (m) University publications; (n) the University calendar 
and modifications in it; (0) public relations; (p) athletics and military train- 
ing; and to perform all other administrative functions, whether expressly 
enumerated herein or not, necessary or appropriate for the effective operation 
of the University. ... 

In the event of inconsistency between the President’s administrative action 
and the educational policy of the University Faculty, the President shall 
arrange for a consideration of the matter at a meeting of the University 
Faculty. He shall then transmit to the Board of Trustees the viewpoint rep- 
resented together with his recommendation. Action by the Board shall not, 
however, preclude further communication with the Board by the University 


Faculty, provided that the Board shall be addressed in all cases through the 
President. .. . 


The Dean of the University 


The following personnel shall be under the general supervision of the Dean 
of the University and shall report to that official; the Dean of Men, Dean of 
Women, Registrar, Director of Personnel, University Librarian, Director of 
the Department of University Extension, Secretary of the Y.M.C.A., Secretary 
of the Y.W.C.A., the Head of the Department of Athletics, the Director of the 
University Health Service, and the Director of the Department of Public Ke- 
lations. He shall have general supervision of the summer quarter, administer- 
ing it through the deans of the several colleges, and he shall perform such 
other administrative functions as the President shall delegate to him. 


The University Faculty 


The University Faculty is the agency through which the educational policy 
of the institution is determined. It has no management or administrative 
functions, either in itself or through the instrumentality of its committees. [It 
will be noted that the committee tried to set forth very specifically that the 
faculty has no administrative functions of any kind.] The membership of the 
Faculty shall consist of the President, who shall be ex officio chairman; the 
Dean of the University, who shall preside in the absence of the President; the 
Dean of the Graduate School; the dean of each college; the Dean of Men; the 
Dean of Women, the Registrar, who shall be ex officio secretary; the Comp- 
troller; the Director of Extension; the Librarian; the President of the Student 
Government Association; and of 40 elective members of the teaching and re- 
search staff of the rank of assistant professor or above distributed as follows: 
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Number of 
Groups Representatives Initial Term of Office 
3 yrs. 2 yrs. 1 yr. 
Literature, Philosophy 
RIA Se one er ok aes ak oie 7 2 3 2 
I i nd cc ets aa Wik 3 1 1 1 
ee ee + 1 2 1 
Biological Sciences .............. 4 1 1 2 
ee in astbniss din 1 1 0 0 
BMiittary Science ..............-. 1 1 0 0 
Number of 
Groups Representatives Initial Term of Office 
3 yrs. 2 yrs. aor. 
PRT eer eee 7 2 2 3 
ee EONOINIOS . 2... 6. ee es 1 1 0 0 
NE iow ave weenie s ace 1 2 2 
Se eee si te ca a Rs 1 0 0 
SAE ESOS ae ape en tie 3 1 1 1 
Commerce RAB cena Se Ses iG or ae 1 1 1 
40 14 13 13 


After the first term, each member shall be elected for three years. At the 
expiration of any term, a member shall be ineligible for reelection until after 
one year has elapsed. The Faculty may cause this distribution to be restudied 
and adjusted after three years and every six years thereafter. The election 
of representatives to the Faculty shall be by letter ballot, and shall be con- 
ducted in each group for the representatives from that group. An election 
committee shall be appointed by the President, in the case of the first election, 
and thereafter, by a committee of the University Faculty. At the first election 
the length of term of each member shall be determined by lot. The individuals 
receiving the highest numbers of votes in each group shall be elected with the 
result of a tie being determined by lot. To fill a vacancy the President of the 
University shall appoint a member from the eligible members in the group 
affected to serve until the next election. Individual attendance records shall 
be maintained and reported in the minutes. Non-attendance shall be cause 
for the Faculty’s dropping a member. No alternate or substitutes shall attend 
nor shall there be voting by proxy. 

Except as such functions are expressly reserved to the Board of Trustees 
and the President of the University, the University Faculty has and shall 
exercise jurisdiction over all matters of University educational policy. It is 
authorized to make regulations to promote the educational interests of the 
University as a whole with respect to (a) studies, including schedules of 
classes, numbering and classification of courses, credit for foreign languages 
and extension work, poor work in English, probation, repeated failures, stu- 
dent load, transfer between curricula of different colleges, unsatisfactory 
scholarship and attendance, examinations, credits, marks, and students standing; 
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(b) admission and classification of students and requirements for graduation; 
(c) approval of curricula and courses; (d) the University libraries; (e) com- 
mencements and other convocations; (f) student discipline, including non- 
attendance; (g) student social and extracurricular activities: (h) the award- 
ing of honors; and other matters, whether or not enumerated herein, concern- 
ing the educational program of the institution as a whole.... 

In case of an issue between a college faculty and the University Faculty 
concerning jurisdiction over a particular function, the question of jurisdic- 
tion shall be determined by the President. No degree, however, shall be con- 
ferred except on recommendation of the University Faculty. 

The University Faculty may address the President or through him the 
Board of Trustees, respecting any University matter. 

The Faculty shall hold regular meetings on the second Monday of each 
month during the school year, and special meetings at the call of the President 
or at the call of its secretary on written request of ten members. 


The Assembly 


The University Assembly shall consist of all officers and employees of the 
institution, including the Experiment Station and Agricultural Extension staffs. 
It shall meet on call of the President or on written request of ten members. 
The Assembly may express its view on any matter affecting the University 
and may make recommendations to the University Faculty, the President, or 
through him to the Board of Trustees. 


How IS THE NEw ORGANIZATION WORKING? 


Although the new plan has been in operation only a short time, on 
the whole we believe the committee responsible for working out the 
organization, the administrative officers, and the faculty are pleased 
with the new setup. Due to the smaller body the business of the 
faculty is conducted more quickly. Most members of the elected 
group realizing that they represent a number of faculty members take 
their job more seriously than if they just represented themselves. 
Also, some members of the faculty believe there is less tendency to 
vote by colleges than there was in the Senate. Of course, in the 
smaller group, just as in our large body, some members who tend to 
volubility talk too much, while others with excellent ideas tend to be 
too reticent. It is probable, though, that the reticent tend more to 
express themselves than they would in the larger group. 

In some minor respects, though, the new organization has not come 
up to our expectations. The attendance, for example, is not what it 
should be. So far this year, for example, 27 per cent of the elected 
representatives have a perfect record of attendance while another 27 
per cent have missed 60 per cent or more of the meetings. Of the ex 
officio members, 26 per cent have perfect records, while 13 per cent 
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have missed 60 per cent or more of the meetings. Although the 
machinery is provided for expelling a member for lack of attendance, 
no such action has yet been taken. Also, there is some tendency just 
as in any election to vote by cliques rather than on the basis of what 
is considered the best interests of the University. Thus, as one member 
expressed it, “as I look at the group I sometimes wonder how some 
men got elected and others were left out.” This, however, is typical 
of any election held in a democracy. Also, it is the expectation of the 
committee that eventually all qualified members will have their 
chance to serve as a member of the Faculty. 








I LOOK FORWARD TO TEACHING 


We present below the JOURNAL’S annual symposium of statements from 
those about to begin upon a career of teaching. They are young and healthy 
and hopeful Americans and they have had some effective training for the 


service which they plan to give. Out of the mouths of the very young wis- 
dom may issue. 


Tue EpITors 


People say farming is a drudge, and yet—my father has been farming 
for more than thirty years and has not found even one day of drudgery. 

It’s in the attitude. He sees the never-ending and ever-changing 
challenge of growth. Against weeds, rain, insects, and so forth, he puts 
his wits, his skill, and his experience in a contest that never ends. It 
has its climaxes, its variations, but it’s ever there, ever new, ever 
challenging. 

It takes planning. Planning over a period of years. Planning for 
the year, for the month, the week, the day, even for the parts of the 
same field. It must be a plan based on knowledge, on skill; and yet 
it must be flexible enough that it can change within a day, often with- 
in an hour. Can you wonder that he never grows older? 

Can any other profession touch it? Yes. Teaching. 

For just as plants grow, children grow—and so much more. Even 
at the limit of perfection, a corn plant can produce only an ear of corn, 
but a boy can produce so much more than just a man; and a girl so, 
so much more than just a woman. 

The teacher, like the farmer, has life in his hands, but his is artic- 
ulate, dynamic. It doesn’t need to be sheltered and channeled; the 
spark of enthusiasm already there needs‘only be fanned and released. 

Yet, teaching takes planning, looking ahead. Planning for a life- 
time and planning for an hour. Planning flexible enough to change 
with each day, even with each minute. For children react so much 
faster than plants. 

And the challenge? Need anyone call attention to it? Not one 
challenge each day, but twenty or thirty. For each individual is a 
separate one, and each individual is changing with the hours. Growth 
goes on, incessantly, inevitably. 

And the teacher facing it. Can he ever grow weary? Can he ever 
grow old? 

That would be my first reason for looking forward to teaching. The 
second is purely personal. 

Did you ever see a child so delighted with a new toy that he had to 
show it to everyone he met—that he even went hunting someone to 
show it to? Well, I’m like that child. I have a fascinating body of 
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knowledge, a handful of insights, and a growing mass of experience 
which I must show to someone else; so that they can enjoy it, too. 
And other reasons. They grow minor, intermingled, of too near 

equal importance that it seems hardly worthwhile to separate them. 
They consist too much of what one feels but cannot say. Those first 
two mean the most. They make the hub into which the other spokes 
can fit. 

WINTON WoopwarD 

Georgia Teachers College 

Collegeboro, Georgia 


I look forward to teaching because the teaching profession is moving 
into a new dimension. Teachers today are normal human beings with 
social life to complement their professional life. Charm, poise, and 
attractive appearance are not only characteristics but requisites. The 
teacher has cultural interests outside her own field which she can 
enjoy and share. There is no phase of life in which a teacher cannot 
participate. 

I want to teach. As far in the past as I can remember this desire has 
been taking form in my mind though I may not have been conscious 
of it for some time. It has not been a result of persuasive commence- 
ment oratory but the indirect influence of people whom I wanted to 
emulate. My women teachers were not frustrated old maids. They 
were intelligent, well-rounded, normal human beings. They were the 
greatest people I have ever known. They could have found positions 
in many other fields, but they fervently believed in the teaching pro- 
fession. I do not think I remember any of them who were afraid of the 
community or limited with “Teachers can’t do that.” Perhaps they 
were a select group, and I am optimistic. But perhaps we need more 
just like that group, teaching because they want to teach, knowing they 
are free. 

A teacher is free to create for herself the position which she desires 
in the community. Most communities value a teacher in terms of her 
service and personal influence. Teachers can be leaders in churches, 
clubs, and other community activities. Teaching is a stimulating 
field, challenging to the alert, and remunerative to those who invest 
enough to realize returns. Teaching is much more than an occupation; 
it is a great sphere within which one lives and learns and grows. 


LEOMA WINBERG 
State Teachers College 
Florence, Alabama 
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As a runner eagerly anticipates a race in which to prove his skill, 
I am eagerly anticipating teaching. The runner in a race is somewhat 
anxious as to the final outcome; so am I. The runner wants to be 
successful; so do I. 

As a child, I loved to play school, and as long as I can remember I 
have dreamed of being a teacher. In a few short months that dream 
will come true. 

It seems to me that the teacher has more opportunities to help build 
the world of tomorrow than anyone else, except the parents. The 
children of today who will be the adults of tomorrow are in direct 
contact with their teacher for several hours each day, and they are 
dependent upon her. Her plans, ideas, abilities, and methods are the 
gateway to a richer environment and to richer democratic living. Un- 
doubtedly, the attitudes of the teacher influence the children’s atti- 
tudes, and the teacher’s knowledge either enlarges or limits the 
children’s mental vision. The teacher works with human material, and 
the ambitions for rich living which she engenders in her students will 
remain with them always. That influence continues to develop and to 
grow. It will be handed down generation to generation. 

When I think of all these things, I wonder if I am prepared, or ever 
can be prepared, well enough for this great task. 

Although I realize that teachers do not receive staggering salaries 
in return for their service, there are other rewards which are more 
lasting and satisfactory which I consider in looking forward to teach- 
ing. Among these rewards are the opportunity of working with 
children and guiding them, the satisfaction of serving others, the pro- 
longation of the youth of the teacher, and the association with other 
adults. 

In looking forward to teaching, I think of the joy I will have in 
working with children—children who are young, sincere, and eager. 

I want to help children become socially, emotionally, and education- 
ally adjusted to their environment, to be able to think for themselves. 
I want to see them develop into thoughtful reliable citizens. I want to 
create situations that will develop the whole child. 

One of the reasons why I look forward to teaching is because teach- 
ing will satisfy my desire to be of service to others. Without education 
there would be no civilization. All the great professions such as 
medicine and law would not be in existence if it were not for education. 
The profession of teaching is one of the greatest fields where great 
social service can be rendered. 

All of us are interested in remaining young. Some people dash 
hither and yon in their search for youth. To the teacher the foun- 
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tain of youth is accessible. As she works with children day after day 
she cannot help but absorb some of the happiness and enthusiasm of 
the children. 

As I look forward to teaching, I realize that I will have to keep 
abreast of the developments in all fields of knowledge and human in- 
terest. No teacher can be effective if she fails to continue developing 
her mental powers. 

Man is essentially a social organism. He wants the respect, admira- 
tion, and friendship of people around him. I look forward to con- 
genial working associates. There are numerous organizations and 
clubs which the teacher belongs to or assists. I want to take my place 
in the community and assist in the planning, organizing, and carrying 
out of activities. 

In order to achieve his goal, the runner must keep in practice and 
continually strive for perfection. So must the teacher. I am eager 
for the starting gun which will send me racing onward toward the 
democratic goal—fine character, and effective life for every individual. 

ELDORRA PETERSON 
State Teachers College 
Lewiston, Idaho 


When I was in the elementary grades, someone queried, “And, what 
are you going to be when you grow up?” “A teacher,” I answered 
promptly, not realizing in the slightest all that the position entailed. 

Somehow, throughout grammar and high schools, I stubbornly 
clung to my first decision of a vocation. Now, I am a Senior in college, 
have signed a contract for a second grade position and am honestly 
“looking forward to teaching.” And, this time I know, to some degree, 
the responsibilities, duties, and privileges of the position I have 
accepted. 

To lead a child in the way he should go is a precious and often 
difficult task. One must be constantly aware of the many differences 
among the children as well as their samenesses; one must work to 
develop the child physically, emotionally and spiritually as well as 
mentally. The role of teacher is not unlike that of a missionary bring- 
ing light and knowledge to those as yet untutored. It is an aspect of 
teaching which makes one humble in the face of it. 

Besides this opportunity to mold and guide young lives which 
teaching affords, there is also the pure joy of associating with children 
—so alive, intent, inquisitive, and entertaining. The schoolroom can 
and should be a happy place where both pupils and teacher may live 
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in an atmosphere of friendliness and co-operation in both work and 
play. Watching the interests broaden, the humor sharpen, and the 
understanding grow is a rare and glad privilege. 

In a world, now made unstable by war, we as teachers, may give 
the child the needed sense of security, the values of democracy, and a 
philosophy of life which will enable him better to evaluate and under- 
stand the complex problems which affect even the very young. This, 
too, is a responsibility and a privilege. 

Teaching, as seen from this viewpoint, is more than a child’s game 
of “bossing” others between long vacations. It is not an easy task, 
but it is enjoyable and it is with happiness and humility that “I look 
forward to teaching.” 

JANE A. LANGTON 
State Teachers College 
Geneseo, New York 


If it is true that happiness is attained only through service to others, 
then I am indeed glad that I am about to become a teacher, since the 
teaching profession renders a great service to all—pupil, community, 
and church. It will be a privilege to know that I am helping in that 
service. I want to do something worthwhile, and teaching is certainly 
to be described as that. 

I feel that one of the outstanding features of teaching is the fact that 
human material is employed. A group of students is a great responsi- 
bility. A teacher has the means to shape their opinions; to influence 
them to follow certain lines of thinking; to widen their interests; and 
to broaden their views. Since it is with the teacher that much of the 
student’s time is spent, the teacher’s influence becomes all important. 
Whether that influence is good or bad depends upon the teacher; it is 
his duty to see that it is good. It is the teacher’s job to help youth set 
goals in life and to help in their attainment. I think that the greatest 
moment in my life will come with the knowledge that I have helped 
someone along through my efforts as a teacher. 

Perhaps one of the main reasons I look forward to teaching is that it 
is never dull. There are new faces each day; new things to do; and 
strange experiences are always coming up. There is, of course, a cer- 
tain routine, but it is changed from time to time. This fact keeps 
teaching interesting and alive. 

The right kind of teaching keeps the teacher alive and alert, ever 
watchful of the things to come. A good teacher is one who can find 
new aims, fresh material, and challenging methods. There is no need 
for anyone to find teaching dull. 
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There are many other reasons why I think teaching will be a pleasant 
and a rich experience for me. Like other professions it has advantages 
and disadvantages, but especially for a person of my ability and in- 
terests, it offers more room for achievement than any other. I want to 
make a success of my teaching; I wish to serve others; I hope to be a 
credit to my profession. 

PHYLLIS GENSBIGLER 
State Teachers College 
Indiana, Pennsylvania 


In a moving, tumultuous world teaching appears to offer the least 
opportunity of sharing in the dynamic trends of the modern century. 
The idea of going to a schoolroom and there trying to intrigue young, 
eager, restless spirits with mere books, furthermore, seems not only 
an impossible task, but an uninteresting one. No one will deny that 
today we who are about to enter the teaching profession are con- 
fronted with this challenge—far more vital than many of us can realize. 
After all, is it not the teachers who first meet the future leaders? 
Whether we, as instructors, can keep pace with the times and help 
mold wiser, more tolerant, minds is indeed a challenge worth con- 
sideration by the most adventurous. 

Aside from these “bigger” aspects of teaching, there are the “little” 
things which to me make the profession worthwhile—the expectant 
rustle of paper before a test, the rush of uninhibited laughter over a 
funny incident, and the flurry of raised hands in response to a question. 

In addition, most of us are just simply anxious to try out our own 
ideas of presenting subjects. In my favorite field, American history, 
for example, I believe that its study can be either a fascinating story of 
both past and present, or it can become an endless job in which one 
must memorize—and everlastingly mem orize—dates, events, and 
names of important personages. Naturally, some facts have to be re- 
tained if one expects to be able to interpret properly the story. How- 
ever it is my opinion that a date, event, or name should not be com- 
mitted to memory unless that particular fact, to a marked extent, 
affected American life or world progress. This same rule could apply 
to most subjects. If I tell my students this, they can more confidently 
approach the subject without feeling that learning is a chore. In 
short, making clear to pupils the value in knowing something, is, I 
think essential. Then, too, classes should be varied and active with 
student-directed problems, oral and written reports, and up-to-date 
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discussions—all interspersed with constructive criticism and good 
humor. I am very much interested in trying out teaching following 
such a philosophy. 
Thus, the challenge, the “little” things, and my own curiosity make 
me—look forward to teaching! 
JUNE PETERSON 
State Teachers College 
Duluth, Minnesota 


Several of my acquaintances, who know I am soon to graduate from 
college, have asked me what I have been trained to do. Proudly and 
promptly I answer, “I am going to be a teacher.” “Oh, how nice,” is 
the usual, polite, but flat reply which really seems to say, “How utter- 
ly bored you'll be.” If there were time, and if I thought they would 
listen, I would tell them how fortunate I am. 

My college has tried to provide me with the necessary tools and 
personal attributes with which I can face the future: a rich, liberal 
education, confidence, poise, a maturity of thinking, and supervised 
experience in teaching. I have been introduced to a sound philosophy 
—interest in the development of the whole child, the importance of 
teaching democratic living, the molding of character, and promotion of 
living growth in self-discipline. I have been introduced, vicaribusly, 
to great educators and leaders whose judgment and philosophy have 
broadened my concept of the teaching profession. It was my good 
fortune to observe the wonderful power of a teacher whose warm, 
human qualities, sense of humor, and vitality, have won the hearts 
of his students and made an ideal towards which I may aspire. With 
these experiences I feel confident and eager as a young flyer who is 
about to make his first solo. 

The course of flight will not be smooth, for the present conflict will 
bring great changes. We read constantly of the rapid advancement in 
medicine, health, engineering, transportation, production, and various 
other fields. In like manner, if we are alert, the field of education will 
not stagnate; the faults of our educational policies of today will be 
found through experiments, and will advance with the times. The 
world of tomorrow is one of great promise, perhaps not for my genera- 
tion, which is fighting to perpetuate it, but for those following who, in 
the end, have the greatest task of all. Their world will no longer be 
bounded by oceans; their horizons are world-wide. Since the founda- 
tion of progress rests upon education, we must guide our youth through 
adequate training for the great responsibility that will be theirs. We 
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young people today recognize the extreme need of education in fight- 
ing this present war and will, therefore, support its cause wholeheart- 
edly for a more brilliant future. I am proud to have a place in the work 
of the great American Public School, for, as great leaders and thinkers 
of today have said, it is truly the key to human liberty. 
PAULINE HENDRICKSON 
State Teachers College 
Marquette, Michigan 


While I was hurrying past a newstand, a colored picture on a paper 
or magazine, I don’t remember which, caught my eye. I paused to 
give the picture a second glance, then stayed to study it a few moments. 
The picture showed an attractive young woman seated at a desk with 
an open book before her, explaining something to a tousle-headed lad 
upon whose puzzled face a look of enlightment was dawning. Under- 
neath the picture were the words, “The Teacher—Democracy’s Secret 
Weapon.” That picture and those words made a deep impression and 
started a train of thoughts in my mind... . “Democracy cannot exist 
without education”... . “The teacher is the cornerstone of democracy.” 
... “Teachers are urgently needed.” I thought, I believe in democracy, 
and if I believe in it, then I must be ready to do something about it. 
What better way could I serve than as a teacher? 

And not only does a teacher help to preserve, to build the democracy 
for which men and women are dying by the thousands today, but he or 
she also holds the key to happiness, for happiness is the result of help- 
ing someone else. The teacher has the divine responsibility and 
privilege of guiding an individual physically, intellectually, and spirit- 
ually to a richer, fuller life than he otherwise would have had. Because 
I desire happiness, I am going to be a teacher. 

I am looking forward to teaching children because children are fun. 
They as yet have not acquired that mask of politeness which we adults 
assume, and they have no self-consciousness once their confidence has 
been gained. They say exactly what they think; that is why children 
are refreshing and interesting. One day last winter I noticed my four- 
year-old nephew shoveling snow as fast as was possible for his short 
arms. When I asked him what he was doing, he replied, “I’m digging 
down to summer.” And if a child really likes you, he will be absolute- 
ly loyal to you no matter what happens—he likes you because of what 
you are, not because of your color, wealth, or position. In other words, 
what I am trying to say is that children are real and genuine. They 
possess that priceless thing: an open mind. 
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Especially am I looking forward to teaching this present generation 
of children. They have a thrilling and important job ahead of them. 
perhaps the most important job any people has ever had: that of 
building a world in which peace and justice are supreme, a world in 
which hatred and war will cease to exist. I want to have a share in 
this work—I am going to be a teacher. 

ELSIE JEWETT, 
State Teachers College 
Keene, New Hampshire 


As is often the case in the life of a college student, the question arises, 
“From here—where and why?” The where is easily answerable by a 
teaching position, but the why is somewhat of an enigma. 

Why does a senior student in a state teacher’s college look forward 
to teaching? Or more specifically, why do I, a senior student look for- 
ward to teaching? 

A most interesting process, to me, is watching the growth of children. 
At home, I have two nieces to observe; in a classroom I would have 
more than twelve times two “nieces” to watch. I would see them grow 
physically, socially, and academically. They would be my responsi- 
bility, not only to observe but to inspire. 

I would see Mary Smith, yesterday not knowing how to spell “birth- 
day”—today creating a card for her chum with the message, “Happy 
birthday to you,” written and spelled correctly. This, because of my 
patience and her perseverance, an achievement of two individuals 
working together for a common goal—knowledge. I would see Tommy 
Jones hold back the tears and give up his favorite book, and listen to 
him say to me, “I’m not selfish anymore, am I?” These are common- 
place things, which every teacher experiences, yet they hold special 
significance because it is not every teacher fostering this growth—it is 
this teacher—me. 

These Tommy Joneses and Mary Smiths fling an unspoken challenge 
at me. They challenge my youth, my idealism, and my inexperience. 
They make me wonder why I should look forward to teaching them. 
I do wonder, and I find that I look forward because I like them, be- 
cause I feel that I have something to give them, and because of the — 
personal satisfaction I’ll get out of watching my class grow. 

I accept your challenge, Mary Smith, I accept your challenge, Tommy 
Jones, and I do look forward to teaching you to grow in our democracy. 

Rose LEE Kosorsky, 
State Teachers College. 
Jersey City, New Jersey 











THE TEACHER LOOKS INTO THE FUTURE 
WILLIAM H. WAITE 


Milwaukee State Teachers College 


The educational outlook in the United States is far from a pleasant 
one to contemplate. While the demand for teachers increases from 
day to day the available supply grows less and less. Marked declines 
have been experienced in the enrollments of teacher training institu- 
tions and educational departments during the regular year and the 
summer sessions. This condition is being accepted with apathetic 
resignation. A dean of a college of education in answer to a letter of 
inquiry writes, “The educational situation in the country is in a rather 
precarious condition and no one seems to know just what to do about 
it.” Another prominent educator writes, “It happens, however, that 
we have a decreased enrollment and that it has been necessary to let 
three of our Education Department go this summer since we do not 
have work for them.” 

When we attempt to analyze the causes of this decline in attendance 
we conclude that the war has been responsible. The opportunity of 
accepting temporary profitable jobs in war factories where time and a 
half and double time are offered as an additional lure has caused a 
large number of teachers to be drawn from teaching into the more 
lucrative jobs of industry. The increased federal income tax, numerous 
demands for war contributions, difficulties of transportation, and the 
increased cost of living are also contributing factors. The teaching load, 
increased by campaigns for salvage, Junior Red Cross, bond rallies, 
etc., in addition to expectations for improved professional training 
must make many teachers feel that the demands made upon them are 
out of all proportion to the salary which they receive. 

Many of our best young men and women are in some branch of the 
armed forces. The casualty lists are a silent tribute to their noble 
sacrifices. The opportunities in some branch of the service or in 
“specialized” civilian service offers a temptation for poorly paid 
teachers to transfer to these positions. The glamor and social approval 
associated with the wearing of a uniform are freely admitted. Many 
teachers are filling positions in the armed forces and specialized services 
which only teachers can fill. We are proud of their contribution to the 
war effort. Others are wasting their time and talent in rutine 
functions which could be performed just as efficiently by those of 
lesser training and intellect. 
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Does it mean then that we, as educators, must remain indifferent 
to an all-out war effort? The record of teachers in war work will 
prove to the contrary. It does mean that we are unwilling to be 
carried away by the glittering appeals of the present emergency. 
We are capable of understanding that total victory implies victory on 
the home front as well as in the battle area. The fault lies in believing 
that victory is purely a military feat. We must project ourselves 
beyond the immediacy of the present and see the implications of the 
future. 

The doctrine of immediacy which focuses attention entirely upon 
the present has become widespread. Educators must make a coura- 
geous stand against it. It has already made its insidious appearance 
among the ranks of teachers. Cloaked in a veil of cheap patriotic 
slogans it has caused many well qualified teachers to leave their class- 
rooms for factory and clerical work because they felt they could there- 
by make a more direct contribution to the war effort. To replace them 
we have dragged out of retirement unqualified persons who have had 
some teaching experience in the distant past. We have given them 
“conditional” certificates for attending cheap and superficial “refresher” 
courses and turned them loose to prey upon our children. We must 
not delude ourselves as to the harm these people will do or as to the 
level to which the teaching profession has fallen. 

The confusion relating to the proper place of education and edu- 
cational effort may be attributed to our inadequate conception of total 
victory. The statement that we may win the war and lose the peace 
is not a catch phrase. It has real significance. Victory on the home 
front is one of the greatest responsibilities of education. Teachers 
must learn to appreciate the importance of the contribution which they 
are making to the youth of today and the men of tomorrow. We must 
as nearly as possible keep our ranks intact because of the importance 
of the functions which we are performing. We must fight to main- 
tain the excellent professional standards which we have achieved and 
prevent inroads by noncompetents and opportunists who have not at 
heart the interests of teaching. 

We must realize that these are not normal times and that with the 
accomplishment of victory and the return of peace, education will 
be restored to its rightful place in the world. We therefore owe it 
to ourselves to develop our potentialities to their fullest so that we 
will rt be found wanting when new and better opportunities of ser- 
vice arise. The obligation to fit oneself for better service has never 
been more strongly indicated. Fortunately our institutions of higher 
learning have not been forced to curtail too severely the offerings of 
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their colleges. In many cases the programs have been expanded to 
meet the needs of teachers who attend during the regular year or the 
summer session. The teacher is thus able to take back to the com- 
munity and the school a growing understanding of the function of 
education in a democracy. The teacher also has the opportunity of 
acquiring greater professional insight and skills that make for more 
effective teaching. 

If teachers are to experience continued professional growth they 
must be prepared to set aside money for periodicals, books, travel, and 
further professional study. They must take time to provide oppur- 
tunities for these experiences in spite of the demands of the com- 
munity which they serve. Through these accomplishments the 


teachers are making the finest possible contribution to their profession 
and their community. 








DON’T YOU REMEMBER .... 


We print below a letter which a lady who once studied at Peabody College 
wrote to one of her childhood teachers. The letter was written only a few 
months ago. For obvious reasons no names are used. 

THE EpITors 


I have heard that you have been ill and that you are lonely and feel 
that there is little to live for. I can understand your illness. You 
gave all that you had to the children whom you taught for so many 
years, but the loneliness I cannot understand. Maybe it’s because 
you loved people.so much and now you are no longer able to work 
with them, you miss them terribly, but aren’t there bits of memory 
which make you happy? It’s time now for you to rest and think of the 
past when you gave so much to us. 

Don’t you remember the year when there were some children from 
the wrong end of town? Do you remember the little girl who was 
the dirtiest of the lot? Did you know that you changed her life, gave 
her a passion for cleanliness and a love for beautiful things? 

Remember the morning I came into your room? I was late because 
my mother didn’t have clothes ready for me to wear, and I couldn’t 
find the family comb. I ended up by coming with my hair uncombed 
and wearing the dirty torn dress which I had worn at play all the 
week before. The school was new to me, but I knew some of the 
children because they lived on my alley, and I had played and fought 
with them since we had moved there several weeks before. 

I expected you to say something about my dirty hands and clothes 
that first day, but you didn’t. You came and took my hand in the 
circle as we played a game when the dainty little girl next to me 
refused to touch me. 

Then one day when you had made me love you so dearly that the 
snubs of the children didn’t hurt too much, you took me to the nurse’s 
office at noon. There with soap and hot water you gave me the first 
bath I had had for weeks. I still remember how black the white wash- 
cloth got each time you touched me. But you didn’t act surprised or 
shocked at all. You talked about how much fun it was to be clean and 
about the nice new clothes we would buy that evening downtown. 

I remember as clearly as if it were yesterday how I went to school 
the next day. I could hardly wait until my mother started to work, 
for strange to say I did not let her see my bundle of lovely new things 
when I took them home. She was sometimes hard to understand, you 
know. Things like that made her angry. I don’t think it was because 
she was too proud. Maybe she hated to know that others had 
noticed her neglect of us. 
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Anyway, she left early that morning, and I had the house to myself. 
My brothers were gone, too. I knew that I didn’t have much time, 
but I bathed. I used a bit of hot water left on the stove which mother 
would have used for the pile of dirty dishes if she had had time. 
They hadn’t been washed for days. She said there was never any 
time for dishwashing. 

Clean as I knew how to make myself, I pulled my bundle from 
under the old cupboard where I had hidden it and took out the snowy 
underthings and the lovely new dress. I liked the dress but the slip 
and panties delighted me more. You can guess at the childish shame of 
the ones which I had been wearing when I tell you that I put them in 
the stove when I took them off. That was the only way to get rid of 
them. The slip was the first I had had since I could remember—and 
it had a ruffle! 

Don’t you remember that morning at school? Did you know that I 
was not content to have the other little girls admire my new dress? 
I wanted everyone to see what was under it and they were all politely 
interested. Don’t you remember finding me at recess surrounded by 
children to whom I was showing my white slip and panties more 
proudly than I now display an expensive new dress or bracelet? I 
think I was almost as happy that day as I am now when I have fought 
for the life of one of my patients and won. Of course, the happiness 
which I have now is a different kind. 

You opened a door for me that day. I needed friends then so much! 
I was chosen in the games after that. The little snob who sat near 
me did not hitch her chair away. She even offered to share her 
crayons. 

Did you know that I tried to stay clean after that? I’m sure that 
you did, because you said encouraging things so often, and when that 
outfit was dirty you found another one as well as pajamas. I had never 
worn any before, and I faced the ridicule of my family when I put 
them on and carefully hung up my school dress to keep it clean each 
night. 

Do you remember the stories which you told to teach us the lessons 
which you wanted us to remember about loving one another? We 
didn’t forget them—at least some of us didn’t. You remember David— 
he lived on my alley and his home wasn’t much better. His mother 
used dope, but she did clean up sometimes, and she fixed clean clothes 
for David, but the house was terrible. He was nervous and restless 
in school, but you seemed to understand. 

I talked with David today. He was brought into our base hospital 
about a week ago with a wound in his shoulder. We haven’t had much 
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time since then to talk, but today he was discharged and I had the 
afternoon off—the first for a month—so we spent it together. We 
talked about home of course, and finally about school days and David 
spoke of you. You know, I don’t think we remember much about the 
reading and writing you taught us, but we remember the love and 
understanding which you gave us. 

No, you should not be lonely or old. You are living in the hearts of 
too many pupils to whom you gave more than you know. Don’t you 
remember? 
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RURAL EDUCATION AND NATIONAL WELL-BEING 


NORMAN FROST 
Peabody College 


One of the most interesting of American indoor sports, and the most 
encouraging for the persistence and growth of the American dream of 
a more perfect democracy, is that of discussing problems of national, 
and international concern. From such high-brow groups as the Na- 
tional Policies Commission to chance-met truck drivers raising their 
voices to be heard above the juke box at the hot dog stand come dis- 
cussions of the same problems, and proposals for an approach to more 
satisfactory solutions. Always there is the wholesome assumption 
that something could have been done to prevent the problem from 
arising in the first place, at least in so serious a form, Always there is 
the further assumption that even now much can be done to mitigate 
the situation and to prevent its resulting in national catastrophe, or 
even causing the breakdown of civilization. 

Most of the problems are really that serious. There is no need to 
raise issues; they are already raised. Everybody knows that there is, 
was and will be a manpower problem. Just now it is the problem of 
finding manpower in quantity and properly trained for the work that 
must be done. Just a little while ago, and almost certainly in the near 
future it will be the problem of finding work for all who want and need 
work at a living wage. 

Well recognized problems, national in scope and with varying local 
impact, certainly include work for all, as mentioned. Also there is the 
problem of health. All have been grieved, and many have been 
shocked, by the huge number of young men found unfit for military 
service. This implies, of course, limited lives and curtailed peace-time 
living. 

Then there is the problem of the demagogue. Most of us blush a 
little when we think of some of the persons recently elected to office, 
political or otherwise, in our home states or in the nation. The 
responsibilities of citizenship should be, must be, better performed. 
Kilpatrick once said that the chief problem of associational living, 
which is civilization, is the proper selection and use of expert special 
abilities. The solution of this problem seems to lie in education rather 
than in a restricted electorate. 

Again, there is the problem of the wise use of natural resources. 
Odum considers this one of three problems most pressing for the South. 
Soil conservation is a special phase of this problem, and is one in which 
rural schools have a vital concern. Startling statistics are available 
to show the tremendous extent of soil loss through various forms of 
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erosion, and the impact on social and economic life has already been 
serious in many sections of the United States. 

Other problems proposed, and of proven significance, are those of 
race-relationships, distribution of wealth, relationships of capital and 
labor, delinquency, international trade, and the like. There is no 
significance to the order in which these problems are mentioned, nor 
is the list complete. Your favorite problem may not be there. Please 


add it, and see whether the solutions proposed do not fall into the 
following classifications: 


lst, There ought to be a law. Or, 
2nd, People ought to be educated about it. 


Of these two types of solutions the one attempted first is usually law. 
Force has been tried since the beginning of time to make folks behave 
as somebody thought they ought to behave or think as somebody 
thought they should. They even tried laws about religion and worked 
mightily to enforce them. The more stringently the laws were en- 
forced, the less they accomplished. 

In this country laws about religion have been lacking, but we have 
tried laws about everything else. Most of us remember a “noble 
experiment.” The experiment failed, and we have not caught up ‘yet 
with the ground lost in the-educational let-up during the years so many 
people thought prohibition would bring temperance and education no 
longer would be needed. 

Laws, force, compulsion, just do not do the work. They never have 
succeeded, and there is no réason to believe they ever will. Still many 
folks think first of law, like the Arkansas rural route carrier. He was 
delayed because a lynching party left the corpus delicti hanging in the 
road and the carrier’s horse refused to pass. He had to lay down a 
couple of panels of fence and make a long, rough detour. In explain- 
ing to his patrons the cause of his delay he concluded with the state- 
ment, “Boys, there ought to be a law against leaving them hanging in 
the public road.” 

Regimentation is the Nazi attempt, anyway. Any success it has had 
there came because of a very effective educational procedure which 
accompanied it. 

If law, or force, is not the way to find satisfactory solutions for these 
pressing problems, then the educational approach is the only one left. 
Here the history of success is as pronounced as is the history of failure 
where force has been tried. Our country really began with a series of 
pamphlets, and as a reaction against attempted coercion. It is not by 
chance that our early statesmen were good friends of education. 
Thomas Jefferson not only founded the University of Virginia, but 
planned one of the first comprehensive elementary school systems 
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proposed in the world. These men knew what education could do, 
and what force could not do. 

The educational approach may be from either of two directions, or 
from both. The approach from above starts with colleges, and educates 
leaders. In spite of much lost motion because of useless materials 
taught in colleges, and in spite of the fact that some of the leaders so 
educated have become more interested in personal than in social gain, 
this approach has accomplished a great deal. It can accomplish even 
more, and effective steps are being taken by college and university 
people to see that it does. 

The second educational approach is from the bottom up. It as- 
sumes everybody should be able to take care of himself and help in 
matters of general welfare. It is the more democratic approach. Pub- 
lic schools, at first elementary, and more recently extending to 
secondary and junior college levels, are the expression of this approach. 

The elementary school must still be the medium for education that 
is to reach all of the people. In many counties in the United States 
not more than a third of the children ever attend high school. In most 
of them not more than two-thirds do so. If effective education is to 
reach all the people it must be on the elementary level. For example, 
if the mothers of most of the children of the next generation are to 
have education in homemaking and proper child-care they must 
receive that education in the elementary schools. Those who discon- 
tinue school before entering high school, and there are many of them, 
are the ones who marry younger and have the most children. One 
could almost make a scale of the expected number of children accord- 
ing to the education of the mothers. Those who have only elementary 
schooling will probably have 8 or 10 children; those who have been 
no further than high school will have 4 or 5; those who have attended 
college may have 2 or 3; and those who have graduate degrees are not 
likely to have more than one if they have any. 

The rural elementary school is the one that has the chief responsibil- 
ity, or opportunity, for education of the future people of the United 
States. Half the children of the nation are now in rural schools, and 
they are the ones that will have most of the children. The rural re- 
production rate in 1940 was 1.47, and the urban rate was 0.87. A 
production rate of one will maintain the population; less than one will 
not, and more than one will increase the population. Along the same 
line, O. E. Baker made estimates in 1937 that indicate that in three 
generations (about 100 years) nearly 80 percent of the people in the 
United States will be the descendents of those now living in the 
country. 


The education provided in rural elementary schools is therefore that 
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upon which the future welfare of the United States chiefly depends. 
It is there that the understandings, abilities and ideals that are to 
persist are formed. It is in these elementary schools that most of the 
future citizens of the nation receive such education as they are to have. 

Education, the only effective approach to satisfactory solutions of 
problems affecting national well-being, must be provided on the 
elementary level to rural children if it is to reach the preponderance 
of folks who will dominate the United States in the future. 

Fortunately there is evidence that rural elementary schools can 
work effectively on problems affecting national welfare. In many 
places they are doing so. The hot lunch program started out merely 
to provide food for children that needed it. That is a worthy thing. 
It has become much more than this, in that this program is serving as 
a medium for teaching proper diet and sanitation, and has proven itself 
a more effective approach to reading, writing, arithmetic, geography, 
history, civics, English, physical education, art, music, manners, agri- 
culture and character development than the formal textbook and 
recitation has been. This has happened in some schools in most 
counties. It can be made to happen in all of them. 

The work of Maurice Seay in Kentucky, of the Florida Department 
of Education and of the West Georgia College at Carrollton is indica- 
tive of what can be done. Similar trail-blazing work is being done in 
many places, and shows that such work not only affects directly the 
lives of folks, but also improves the mastery of the fundamental tools 
of learning. Reading, writing and arithmetic are actually better 
taught when they are used in connection with work on problems of 
living. In other words, a positive school program addressed to the 
solution of problems of local and national well-being can achieve 
measurable success in the solution of these problems, and can at the 
same time improve the mastery of the fundamental tools of learning. 

A positive program for the achievement of our alleged educational 
objectives is what is needed. This is much more than adding a subject 
or two to the already crowded course of study. The entire school pro- 
gram is to be directed toward the end sought. Suppose, for example, 
the school authorities of a county or parish wish to improve the health 


of the people living in the county. These are some of the things that 
they might do. 


1st. Provide medical inspection for school children, with the parents 
present at the examination, and with explanation by the examining 
physician of what he finds. 

2nd. Arrange for follow-up of the defects discovered both by 


teachers and by capable nurses who can discuss with parents and 
children what can be done. 
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3rd. Provide clinics for the correction of defects, for giving immuni- 
zations, and the like. 

4th. Put on a good hot lunch program that will provide well-balanced 
lunches, and in such a way that pupils may participate in planning, 
preparing and serving to the extent of their ability. 

Sth. Encourage school and home gardening, in part to provide food 
for the lunches served, and in part to serve as a direct approach to 
better nutrition at home. 

6th. Foster 4-H Club work. 

7th. Make school buildings available for home demonstration meet- 
ings. 

8th. Teach home economics to all girls twelve years of age or over, 
regardless of their grade placement. 

9th. Provide sanitary conditions at school, and through school 
management give pupils experience in maintaining sanitary conditions. 
This may involve pupils sharing in janitorial services, 

10th. Teach household repairs to all boys twelve years of age or 
older, regardless of grade placement. 

llth. Teach and give some experience at school in the care of live- 
stock. 

12th. Provide for inspection of school premises and equipment in 
regard to safety, and provide for pupil participation in such inspection 
and in safety patrols. 

13th. Provide first-aid kits in all schools and instruct pupils in their 
use. 

14th. Provide instruction and equipment for physical education and 
play, with emphasis on posture and instruction as to the value of 
exercise. 

15th. Provide for proper care of clothing, drying of wet feet, and 
through school management give experience along these lines to all 
children. 

16th. Revise the curriculum to provide for integration of these health 
activities and interests with the formal school subjects. 

17th. Arrange pupils’ schedules of work, play and rest to be more 
in accord with good health practices. 

i8th. Teach courses in health with due emphasis on what the 
children can do for their own health. 

19th. Demand pre-service education in health and health education 
of all new teachers employed. 

20th. Provide in-service education in health for all teachers, janitors, 
bus drivers, cooks and other employed personnel. This may be by 
requiring summer school attendance by extension course, workshops, 
conferences, lectures, and the like. 
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21st. Provide library books dealing with health problems and library 
service to facilitate their proper use by teachers and pupils. 

22nd. Provide special supervision for work in health, for physical 
education and play, for school gardens and for other aspects of school 
work dealing with health. 

23rd. Provide for education of parents to secure maximum coopera- 
tion in securing good health practices of children. This should involve 
many of the techniques of adult education. 

Twenty-three is a good skidoo number. Skidoo means “get 
going.” The things to do are known. There is danger that we may 
find ourselves in the position of the share tenant who excused him- 
self from attendance at an agricultural meeting on the ground that 
“There ain’t no use in me getting no more knowings till my doings 
get sort of ketched up with what I done got.” The rural school pro- 
gram has a good deal of “ketching up” to do. 

Of course this will cost money, but the rural schools can do these 
things for less money than any other agency, as well as doing them 
more effectively. The real question is whether folks believe that 
health is a good investment and whether school people take the trouble 
to show them that the schools can do these things for less. Schools 
already have an organization, and one that more nearly reaches every- 
body than any other agency with the possible exception of the draft. 
It reaches children while health practices are needed and can do 
maximum good. Military training is being proposed as a health meas- 
ure. Such training will reach folks after most of the harm of poor 
practices has been done, and’so far the Army has proven itself a better 
drill master than teacher. Health and health habits are pretty well 
established by the time children are 17 or 18 years old, and the estab- 
lishment of good habits requires more explanation and participation 
than military training is likely to provide. Also, health knowledge 
and ideals of girls means more to the future of the nation than that of 
boys, and schools do reach the girls as well as the boys. 


The school is the only agency with a broad enough concept of social 
purposes and of educational procedure to put into effect any such 
comprehensive program as that outlined. Any lesser program will be 
in some measure ineffective. School folks have the responsibility of 
pointing these things out to financial authorities and to the public. 
Failure to do so is failure to do what they can and should do for the 
welfare of their children and of the public which schools serve. Money 
is going to be spent for health. If it is spent by any other institution 
or agency it will be less well spent, and is more likely to leave out the 
children of the “forgotten man” who are the ones who need it most. 
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Health has been used as an illustration only. The same kind of pro- 
gram can be worked out, must be worked out, for other social problems. 
There is a definite responsibility on school folks, especially on rural 
school folks, for such problems as health, sound politics, better race 
relationships, an understanding of the relationship of labor and capital, 
international relationships and foreign policy, use of natural resources, 
better distribution of wealth, a true balance between security and 
opportunity, and other problems which democracy must solve. 

The school that best helps children grow into an achievement of 
these things is a socially functional school. 

To make our schools contribute to such ends we must go after the 
money needed. The end justifies almost any means. We must demand, 
propagandize, play politics, lick boots, threaten, cajole, all to get money 
to help children and the democratic growth of the nation. This is no 
begging campaign, nor asking for more pay for the poor under-paid 
teacher. It is an insistence that we be allowed to render the service 
to the nation which we can render better than anybody else and for 
less money. The Rotarians tell us that “He profits most who serves 
best.” If that is true rural schools will profit by such a program. 
The important thing is that youth, rural youth, shall be so served that 
they in turn can best serve the democratic nation. We can do some of 
this with the resources we now have. We can get more money if we 
render such service. The road to the future is in our hands, for it is 
still true that the feet of most of the future citizens of the United States 
are beating a path to and from the country elementary school. 











JOHN ROSENGREN, TEACHER 
JOHN P. MILLIGAN 


State Teachers College 
Jersey City, New Jersey 


Rosey, we called him, introduced Helen Ryan, a senior, to the Fifth 
Grade in our Demonstration School. Helen was prepared and carried 
out a successful demonstration of magnetic lines of force. When the 
magnet did not pick up a penny, however, Helen let the children con- 
clude that magnets will not pick up pennies. Rosey then reached in 
his pocket, and sent a pupil forward with a steel penny. When Helen 
misplaced the chalk which she had been using and was unable to find 
it, Rosey remarked, “Now, Miss Ryan, you are getting to be a real 
teacher.” 


The students tell many stories of Rosey’s classes. One of these 
reports that a physics demonstration was in progress, showing how 
static electricity is produced by rubbing a hard rubber rod with fur. 
The fur was a beautiful piece, and the young lady called upon to dem- 
onstrate, stroked it lovingly. After the static had been produced the 
young lady continued to stroke the beautiful fur until Rosey announced 
nonchalantly, “This beautiful piece of fur once adorned the back of an 
humble cat.” The lady and the class wailed. What a come-down! 

There is a story which is difficult to document. It goes on to say 
that Rosey had a monkey for demonstration work. During the noon 
hour some of the boys went to the classroom and teased the monkey. 
When Rosey came to class and took the angry monkey from the cage, 
the simian took it out on him. The blood streamed down Rosey’s face. 
The full details of this cannot be validated, for Rosey doesn’t care to 
discuss it, and Lieut. Connie McLaughlin, who reported it to me, is 
somewhere in France. 

But this is just one side of the man who loves to teach. Mrs. Rosen- 
gren can tell stories, too. She can tell of riding for hours in burning 
heat across desert country in order that Rosey might get another 
unusual sample of rock for his geology classes. And I suppose she can 
tell, also, of many hours spent in getting the many slides showing rock 
formations of all kinds which are so effective a part of his teaching. 

One of Rosey’s favorite courses is “Field Biology”. Students love it, 
but enjoy complaining about it. Their sore leg muscles testify to the 
hours spent in finding all varieties of plant life. Rosey just laughs 
with them. He has gone everywhere they went; his snow-white, more 
than fifty-year-old head, has been the pillar of fire which led the way. 
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The youngsters at home after one of these field trips, lolling lazily in 
a chair, can envision Rosey industriously working in his garden. 

This is the man who loves to teach. Born in Sweden, he came, with 
his parents, to this country at the age of five. He worked in his father’s 
florist business for many years while he attended high school and 
college. He graduated from Wooster (Ohio) College, where he played 
football, basketball and debated for four years. He spent the latter 
part of 1918 in the Chemical Warfare Service in Washington. His first 
teaching was done in Nutley, New Jersey, High School, where he sub- 
sequently became Vice-Principal. He came to us at Jersey City in 
1929, and has been the prime mover in developing our very excellent 
science department. In Nutley, where he continues to live, he has 
been an active citizen. Among other activities, he has carried on his 
teaching in the Sunday School for twenty-five years, 

The statement that some teachers are born and some are made, is, 
to be sure, untrue. For it is a clear fact that all teachers, along with 
all other human beings, are born. But, if there be anything to the 
idea that some teachers have an innate love of teaching, Rosey is their 
representative on earth. It is literally true that he would rather teach 
than eat, even though his two hundred pounds do not indicate it. 

When I asked her, Leatrice Knohl, a junior, said this, “Professor 
Rosengren is a man with a purpose. His primary aim is to make all 
his students see the light. He aids all to attain understanding. His 
students have a feeling of accomplishment, and comprehension becomes 
the key word.” 
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Arts 


Maas, Cart. Common Sense in 
Home Decoration. World Publishing 
Co., c1938. 350p. $1.69. 


A timely reprint of a practical book for 
those concerned with home decoration. This 
presentation is in simple, non-technical vo- 
cabulary and style, and is comprehensive 
in scope. It is a helpful reference book for 
all schools teaching home economics. 


Purpy, CLarreE Lee. Victor Herbert. 


Julian Messner, Inc., c1944. 27I1p. 
$2.50. 
Written for popular consumption, this 


life of Herbert is pleasant enough, but en- 
tirely lacks distinction. It contains plot 
outlines of many of his best known oper- 
ettas, many short musical quotations, and 
a catalogue of all his compositions, together 
with dates, places and stars of the first per- 
formances of the stage works. This cata- 
logue, the background sketches which head 
each chapter, and the illustrations of Ever- 
ett Shinn, are the best features of the book. 


Children’s Literature 


ASPDEN, Don. Barney’s Barges. 
Holiday House, cl1944. 192p. $2.00. 


A story of the war of 1812, with a fifteen- 
year-old boy as hero. He made an attempt 
to reach Commodore Barney with the news 
of the threat to Washington. He had a 
part in the battles of Brandensburg and 
Fort McHenry. 


Baker, Nina Brown. Garibaldi. 
Vanguard Press, c1944. 315p. $2.50. 

For high school and young adult reading. 
This story of Italy’s leader is of especial in- 
terest now since the war has brought Italy 
into prominence and since Italy needs a 
leader of Garibaldi’s ability. 


BARTMAN, Mark. Yank in Sicily. 
i Whitman and Co., c1944. 32p. 


Yank is a war dog and the place is Sicily. 
The time is the present war. Diana 





Thorne’s illustrations add to the story. 
The book is printed in sepia ink which 
makes it not so easy to read. Grades 4-6. 


BERNHARD, JOSEPHINE R. Lullaby. 
Roy Publishers, c1944. unp. $1.00. 


A fanciful legend from Poland telling 
how the Christ Child could not sleep and 
the cat was asked to put him to sleep. The 
cat was all covered with soot and had to 
clean up first. He was so ashamed that he 
has never again been caught in an untidy 


condition. The illustrations are gay and 
colorful and childlike. 
Boutter, Hiirpa WIreruM. India. 


Holiday House, cl1944. 25p. $1.00. 


There is very little material about India 
for boys and girls so this volume will be 
most welcome for use in upper grades and 
junior high school groups. Rafaello Busoni 
did the colorful illustrations for this as well 
as for the volume on China. 


Bryson, CHARLES LEE. Double 
Trouble. Ziff-Davies Publishing Co., 
c1944. 336p. $2.50. 


The author had a radio program for a 
year so you can understand how he fol- 
lows one breath-taking adventure with an- 
other. May be used for luring funny book 
readers to read something else. Teen age 
boys. 


COLBENTZ, CATHERINE CaTE. The 
Bells of Leyden Sing. Longmans, 
Green and Co., c1944. 259p. $2.25. 


This children’s story is one which makes 
history come alive. The scene is laid in 
the city of Leyden at the time when many 
English families had taken refuge there to 
escape religious persecutions at home. The 
story centers on the Brewster family, in 
whose attic is a forbidden printing press, 
and on the friendship between young An- 
drew Brewster and his Dutch friend Rem- 
brandt van Rijn. A most interesting book 
for any child beginning the study of Amer- 
ican History. 


COSTANTINO, JOAN AND JOSEPHINE. 
Secrets at the Mardi Gras. Albert 
Whitman and Co., cl1944. unp. $1.25. 

A slight story of the Carnival at New 
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Orleans. It is beautifully illustrated and 
will interest children in grades 1-3. 


Cote, PHytuis N. Rabbit-Go-Lucky. 
Doubleday, Doran and Co., c1944. 
175p. $2.00. 


Mary Jane was eleven; Sandy, nine; and 
Ditto was four. The summer ahead looked 
long to Mary Jane because she thought 
that there was nothing to do. Sandy 
thought it would be a good summer for he 
had three angora rabbits and Ditto thought 
everything Sandy did was fine. Their 
mother liked antiques and before the sum- 
mer ended so did Sandy. When Mary Jane 
had a rabbit of her own and a loom the 
summer changed completely. After many 
adventures the children called this their 
Rabbit-go-lucky summer. Phyllis Cote grew 
up in New Hampshire and this is her first 
book for children. May she write many 
more. Grades 4-6. 


CULBERTSON, Potty. Peter “PT”. 
David McKay Co., cl1944. unp. 50c. 


This will be of special interest to children 
whose fathers are in the navy. Third grade 
to fifth will enjoy this book, could be read 
to second grade. There are lots of pictures 
and the type is well leaded. 


CzaJA, HELEN MANLEY. The Bounti- 


ful Cow. Henry Holt and Co., c1944. 
unp. $1.50. 


An amusing story of a cow called Bug- 
eye though that wasn't her name. There is 
more picture than story but both are amus- 
ing. Good for grades 1-2, 


Frrcw, Frorence Mary. One God. 
Lothrop, Lee and Shepard Co., c1944. 
144p. $2.00. 


This is a simple explanation of the dif- 
ferent ways of worship by Catholics, Jews, 
and Protestants. The illustrations are from 
photographs showing the various rites and 
symbols of the worshipers. Should make 
for better understanding among the differ- 
ent groups. Can be used with children from 
4th grade up but probably cannot be read 
alone until grade 6 


GARRARD, PHILLIS. Running Away 
With Nabby. David McKay Co., c1944. 
144p. $2.00. 


An amusing story which some people 
may not like because they will say that 
the children didn’t obey. Others will think 
that Aunt Maria is in the class with the 
“bad stepmothers” and that the action is 
justified. There is fast action, a clever 
story and Willy Pogany’s amusing illus- 
trations fit perfectly into the spirit of the 
story. Children from grades 4-7 will like 
it very much. 


GIBSON, 


KATHARINE. Arrow Fly 
Home. Longmans, Green and Co., 
c1945. 146p. $2.00 


Based on fact, this is a story of a white 
boy who was reared by the Shawnee In- 
dians from the age of three years until he 
was eighteen. The Indian way of life was 
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his way and their home was his home. 
Later a little white girl, ten years old, was 
captured. She could remember her home 
and her parents. She and David, the white 
boy, became friends and finally go back to 
the white way of life. Grades 6-8. 


Hawkins, Quaint. Don’t Run, Apple. 
Holiday House, c1944. unp. 


An earlier book was called ‘“‘Who Wants 
an Apple.” Now Apple who is five years 
old, hears too many scary stories and al- 
most believes in witches. Later she finds 
out that it is fun to be scared if you don’t 
get too scared and run. Large print, lots 
of white space on the page and very at- 
tractive pictures make this a good book for 
beginning readers. 


HENRY, MARGUERITE. A Boy and A 
Dog. Wilcox and Follett Co., c1944. 
unp. $1.00. 


Marguerite Henry has written an appeal- 
ing story and Diana Thorne has illustrated 
it in her own inimitable way. Children in 
grades 2-5 will like this story of a trick 
dog named Whiskers and his master, Ben- 
jamin Watkins. 


HoKE, Heten. Doctor, The Puppy 
Who Learned. Julian Messner, Inc., 
c1944. unp. $1.00. 


Doctor was a puppy who was in lots of 
trouble because he chewed everything. 
David was the little boy to whom the puppy 
belonged. Diana Thorne made the appeal- 
ing pictures of Doctor and David. A de- 
lightful story for grades 1-3. 


Ho.serc, RutH LANGLAND. Michael 
and The Captain. Thomas Y. Crowell 
Co., c1944. 114p. $2.00. 


This story of Serbia in the seventeenth 
century will give reality to that period for 
children in grades 5-7. The greater part of 
the story centers around Michael’s meeting 
and traveling with Captain John Smith. 


Justus, May. Banjo Billy and Mr. 
Bones. ‘Albert Whitman and Co. = 
c1944. 64p. $1.50. 


Another delightful story about the Ten- 
nessee mountain folk among whom Miss 
Justus lives and works. Banjo Billy is an 
orphan. Mr. Bones is his dog. Billy wants 
a home (called a stay-place in the moun- 
tains). He finds it at the end of the book 
and Mr. Bones helped him. Grades 3-5. 


LeaF, Munro. 3 and 30 Watchbirds. 
J. B. Lippincott Co., c1944. 37p. $1.35. 
Munro Leaf’s humorous moralizing is 
very popular with young children. It is a 
new form of the “manners and morale” 


literature which used to be very prevalent. 
Grades 1-3. 


Le Granp. Augustus Flies. Bobbs- 
Merrill Co., c1944. 133p. $2.00. 

Another Augustus book is always wel- 
comed. The stories are full of action and 
the illustrations are amusing. Both boys 


and girls in grades 3-5 will enjoy this new 
series of escapades. 
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McMErKIN, ISABEL McLENNAN. 
Juba’s New Moon. Julian Messner, 
Inc., c1944. 224p. $2.00. 


This is a sequel of “Journey Cake,” which 
won the Julia Ellsworth Ford Foundation 
award. This book tells the story of the 
Shadrow family after Juba had gotten them 
safely to the end of the Journey. A hid- 
den cave provided shivers and adventure; 
Daniel Boone is a visitor; an Indian chief 
known as the Searcher and his son who 
cannot hear; a magic bone flute; and an 
equally magic scalpel in the hands of a 
doctor: these are some of the ingredients 
which go to make up this exciting pioneer 
story for grades 5-8. 


Mitrus, WINIFRED. Here Comes 
Daddy. William Scott Co., c1944. unp. 
$1.00. 


A story to be read to a child who can 
follow the pictures which are of everyday 
things. The illustrations are in bright crude 
colors and the pictures are the kind little 
children would make. A double spread 
picture has the print reading across both 
pages but since the child won’t read it 
anyway it will only surprise the parent or 
teacher. Pre-school, kindergarten, and first 
grade. 


MoNTGOMERY, RUTHERFORD G. Thun- 
derboats, Ho! David McKay Co., 
c1945. 256p. $2.00. 


A story of the PT boats for teen-age boys. 
This will be as exciting as a comic book 
and much better done. Especially interest- 
ing now during the war. 


PatM_erR, H. Marton. Walt Disney’s 
Surprise Package. Simon and Schus- 
ter, c1944. 92p. $1.50. 


This is abridged versions of Wind in the 
Willows, Alice in Wonderland, Peter Pan, 
Brer Rabbit, and other beloved stories for 
children. Later these stories will be made 
into movies in the approved Disney man- 
ner. Many of the illustrations are in 
color. 


PoRAZINSKA, JAPINA. 
Little House. 
47p. $1.25. 


This is a Polish folk tale illustrated very 
effectively by Hanka-Gorecka-Egan. The 
English translation is by Lucia M. Borski 
who knows both Poland and Children’s Lit- 
erature. A good addition to books for tell- 
ing and the reading to kindergarten through 
second grade. 


In Voytus’ 
Roy Publishers, c1944. 


Potrer, BEATRIX. Wag-By-Wag. 
$150 Horn Book, Inc., cl1944._ unp. 


A charming little tale published in the 
Horn Book shortly after the death of the 
author. The book rights were given to the 
Horn Book, which has made the story into 
a timeless book with wood engravings by 
J. J. Lamkes which fit into the story in a 
delightful manner. A good story to read 
aloud. 
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SPENCER, CORNELIA. China. Holi- 
day House, c1944. 25p. $1.00. 


The new interest in the far East will make 
this book a find for children in the 5th to 
7th grades. Rafaello Busoni’s colorful il- 
lustrations add much to the appreciation of 
Chinese customs. 


STONE, WILLIAM. Pepe Was The 
Saddest Bird. Alfred A. Knopf, c1944. 
unp. $1.75. 


What would you do if you found you had 
a halo? Pepe, a myna bird, that is a bird 
much like our starling, was born with a 
halo and he found it most inconvenient. 
He tried to get rid of it and finally some- 
thing happened to the halo. The illustra- 
tions are amusing and fit into the text. 
Grades 3-5. 


THURBER, JAMES. The Great Quillow. 
— Brace and Co., cl1944. 54p. 
00. 


This is James Thurber’s second book for 
children. It has the same whimsicality 
which made Many Moons an immediate 
favorite. It is an ingenious story of a toy- 
maker and how he outwitted a giant. You 
might say he used psychology but the chil- 
dren won't say that. They will say “Read 
it again” or if they can read, they will read 
it again themselves. Grades 2-4. 


Torrey, Marsorie. Penny. Howell, 
Soskin Publishers, c1944. 126p. $2.50. 


Penny was a little girl “eight-going-on- 
nine” who went to spend the summer with 
her Aunt Penelope. Penny decided that 
her aunt didn't like her because she didn’t 
smile and she felt sure that Pouf, the 
French poodle, didn't like her either but 
after a while she found out that her aunt 
was shy with children and even with grown- 
ups and some people thought it was snob- 
bishness. Grades 2-4 will like it. 


WaGONER, JEAN Brown. Jane Ad- 
dams, Little Lame Girl. Bobbs-Mer- 
rill Co., c1944, 192p. $1.50. 


A new title in the “Childhood of Famous 
American Series” is always welcome. This 
one will give courage to any child with a 
physical handicap. There is action and ad- 
venture and success. Grades 3-5. 


WALPOLE, ELLEN WALEs. The Golden 
Dictionary. Simon and Schuster, 
c1944. 94p. $1.50. 


This book is an interesting attempt to 
define words by means of pictures, e.g., 
“above” is written as the word to define. 
There is a picture of an airplane, below it 
is a cloud, below the cloud is a house and 
barn. The sentence says “The airplane is 
above the clouds. It will be an in 
book for children too young to use a regu- 
lar dictionary. It may be more valuable in 
word study than as a dictionary. It is one 
of the “Giant Golden Book Series.” 


Woo.tey, CATHERINE. I Like Trains. 


Harper and Bros., cl944. unp. $1.00. 


A charming little picture story book giv- 
ing simple facts about trains, for instance, 
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water-coolers with paper cups; baggage 
racks to put suitcases in; dining cars where 
you eat dinner. The illustrations are as ex- 
planatory as the text. Grades 1-2 will en- 
joy this and especially will they enjoy it 
if they have ever been on a train. 


Yuletide in Many Lands. Augsburg 
Publishing House, c1941, unp. 25c. 

A collection of pictures, stories, and 
poems about Christmas. It is in a paper 
cover which will make it difficult to care 
for in a library but it is most satisfactory 
for home ownership. It can be used in 


pamphlet files fairly well by libraries. 
Grades 3-5. 


Education and Psychology 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOL 
ADMINISTRATORS. Paths to Better 
Schools, 23rd Yearbook. National 
— Association, c1945. 416p. 


A remarkably concise statement of the 
current educational situation and problems, 
with the trends that seem likely to eventu- 
ate in meeting the problems proposed. The 
first 270 pages are devoted to this. The 
rest of the yearbook consists of details of 
the constitution and organization of the 
association, and of lists of members. 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 
School Libraries For Today and To- 
morrow. American Library Associa- 
tion, c1945. 43p. $1.00. 


This pamphlet discusses briefly and well 
the purposes of school libraries and the 
ways in which library service may_ be or- 
ganized, staffed, and housed to meet these 
purposes. The standards proposed repre- 
sent the best present ideas of informed 
persons. Every school principal and super- 
intendent should have access to this pam- 
phlet. 


CoHEN, Morris R. A Preface to 
Logic. Henry Holt and Co., c1944. 
209p. $2.50. 


This is not a conventional book. It is 
not specially dedicated to one’s hours of 
leisure. It is at once a solid and an imag- 
inative consideration of cause and effect, 
and the issues derived therefrom. 


HEIMERS, LILI AND CoOK, MARGARET 
G. Consumer Education For All, 
Ages. New Jersey State Teachers 
College, c1944. 18p. 50c. 


This mimeographed bibliography con- 
tains a list of teaching aids including 
charts, exhibits, films, maps, pictures, pub- 
lications, and recordings. The entries are 
classified under such common headings as 


consumer co-operation, household equip- 
ment, etc. 


N.E.A. EpucATIONAL PoLicres Com- 
MIsSsION. Federal State Relations in 
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Education. National Education Asso- 
ciation, c1945. 47p. 25c. 


A clear statement of the development and 
status of Federal-State relationships in edu- 
cation. Problems and trends are indicated, 
and principles are proposed to guide fu- 
ture developments. 


Reavis, WILLIAM C. AND COOPER, 
Dan H. Evaluation of Teacher Merit 
in City School Systems. University 
of Chicago, c1945. 138p. $1.50. 


A thorough, scholarly discussion and 
evaluation of the means of judging teach- 
ing success. Every principal and school ad- 
ministrator will find this monograph of 
great value. While not addressed strictly 
to problems of supervision it is also of value 
to supervisors. Recommended. 


Van ORMER, EDWARD B. AND WIL- 
LIAMS, CLARENCE. Elementary Statis- 
tics for Students of Education and 
Psychology. Longmans, Green and 
Co., c1945. 1llp. $1.75. 


This manual is written primarily to ac- 
company courses in education measure- 
ments, experimental psychology, clinical 
psychology, industrial psychology, and guid- 
ance and personnel. It includes the tradi- 
tional list of statistical topics through sim- 
ple correlation. The book is lithoprinted. 
While it is not adequate for a separate 
course in statistical methods, it does serve 
well the purpose for which it was written. 


WiL.LiAMs, J. PAut. The New Edu- 
cation and Religion. Association 
Press, c1945. 198p. $2.50. 


A new education is on the way—will it 
have religious motivation? The historical 
facts, the present status, and possible solu- 
ticns to the problem are offered. Recog- 
nizing that the first element in a practical 
program is a careful utilization of the ex- 
isting agencies, the author proposes that 
the public schools have two essential func- 
tions in religious education: (1) The teach- 
ing of the facts of religions, and (2) The 
teaching of democracy as one item of reli- 
gious faith. This is a timely and attrac- 
tively written book, filled with facts to 
awaken American religious leaders and edu- 
cators to take inventory, make plans, and 
act together in building a new democratic 
education. It is a thoughtful and fearless 
presentation of material out of which the 


reader can form an intelligent opinion of 
his own. 


Health 


Burnett, R. Wiz. To Live in 
Health. Duell, Sloan and Pearce, 
c1944. 332p. $2.75. 


Written in an attractive way and is ex- 
ceptionally well illustrated with drawings 
of various organs and parts of the body as 
well as graphs. Some leading questions are 
asked at the beginning of each chapter and 
at the close of each the reader is given the 
opportunity to check his knowledge through 
the study of some objective type questions. 
The writer does not state for whom the 
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book is written but by the form it seems 
to be intended for High School or Junior 
College students. 


JOHNSON, Harry J. Invitation to 


Health. Prentice-Hall, c1944. 249p. 
$2.75. 
The book is intended to be used as a 


guide to successful living. It is written 
with an appeal to the layman to preserve 
the perfect bodies with which most are en- 
dowed at birth. The content is divided 
into thirty-four interesting chapters, each 
one considers a topic of general interest. 
Topics as the common cold, vitamin ther- 
apy, the food supply, body weight, mental 
ills, and other problems are given consider- 
ation. It is a book to be read for up-to- 
date knowledge but not designed as a text- 
book. 


Literature 


KerSH, GERALD. Sergeant Nelson 
of the Guards. John C. Winston Co., 
c1945. 318p. $2.50. 


One of the best stories showing how civil- 
ians are turned into soldiers. This story 
is of the British, but the process is generic. 
The second section is a series of incidents 
about “Sarnt’” Nelson as related by his 
fellow soldiers when they thought he had 
been killed. 


NEWMAN, Daisy. Now That April’s 
There. J. B. Lippincott Co., c1944. 
244p. $2.50. 


The story of two English children’s return 
to England after three years in an American 
home. The problems of difference in point 
of view in rearing children are vividly pre- 
sented. The story is easy to read, and 
brings out clearly problems of concern to 


teachers, parents, and children. Recom- 
mended for high school and college li- 
braries. 


Wescott, GLENWAY. Apartment in 
Athens. Harper and Bros., c1945. 
267p. $2.50. 


Clifton Fadiman ranks this novel to be 
“the first considerable American work of 
art to come out of the war.” Critics concur 
that it is a competent analysis of German 
character, and that it is an “honest piece of 
good literature.” The story describes with 
heart-breaking directness the influence of a 
sadistic German captain upon the lives of 
a middle class Athenian family. The scene 
laid in a four-room dingy flat, shows all 
the miseries and inhumanity of German oc- 
cupation upon a defeated nation. The re- 
lationship between Mr. and Mrs. Helianos is 
shown with the simplicity and dignity of 
a Greek drama of old. The novel is a 
subtle and moving piece of work. 


Reference 


Betts, Emett ALBERT. An Index To 
Professional Literature on Reading 
and Related Topics. American Book 
Co., c1944. 137p. $1.50. 


The very adequate topical index to this 
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bibliography increases its value. A study 
of the sources of information from which 
the bibliography has been gathered presages 
that this work will be of use to teachers, 
students, and libraries. 


BuNKLEy, J. W. Military and Naval 
Recognition Book. D. Van Nostrand 
Co., c1943. 444p. $2.50. 


This manual describes and illustrates (1) 
the organization of the services of the U. S. 
(2) the uniforms (3) duties and functions 
of each branch of the service (4) decora- 
tions, medals, and ribbons of the service 
(5) famous foreign decorations and medals 
(6) foreign uniforms and their insignia of 
rank (7) combat aircraft markings of the 
various nations. 


Henry, Epwarp A., ed. Doctoral 
Dissertations Accepted by American 
Universities 1944-1945. H. W. Wilson 
and Co., c1944. 88p. $2.50. 

This edition is a list of all doctoral djsser- 
tations of a research nature and not re- 
stricted to Ph.D. dissertations. Directions 
are given for securing a study for consulta- 
tion. A ten-year comparative tabulation by 
fields is presented in table form while still 
another table gives an analysis by univer- 
sity and subject for the current year. Its 
greatest value still lies in the fact that it 
shows what has been written on a subject. 

INFORMATION SERVICES OF THE WEL- 
FARE Councit. Directory of Social 
Agencies of the City of New York. 
Columbia University Press, c1944. 
366p. $4.00. 


This is a valuable contribution to the 
directories of social agencies. The infor- 


- given for each agency is unusually 
ull. 


MorGAN, KATHERINE LENORA. Latin 
American University Journals and 
Serial Publications. Pan American 
Union, c1944. 74p. 50c. 

A directory of faculty, university, and 
student publications for higher education in 
Latin America. It will prove a useful check 
list to librarian and research worker. 


Science and Mathematics 


AVIATION 
GROUP. 
nautics. 
$1.32. 


A general textbook in pre-flight aeronau- 
tics on the senior high school level. It is 
a superior text for a two-year course with 
average students or for a one-year course 
with selected students. The illustrations 
are well selected and appropriately placed. 


Grimes, Cuartes W. A Story Out- 
line of Evolution. Bruce Humphries, 
Inc., c1944. 244p. $2.00. 

A simple elementary story of both cul- 
tural and organic evolution written for lay- 
men by a layman. Of great value for sup- 
plementary reading by students in biology. 


EDUCATION RESEARCH 
Science of Pre-Flight Aero- 
Macmillan and Co., c1943. 
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JEAN, FRANK COVERT; HARRAH, EZRA 
CLARENCE; HERMAN, FRED Louis. Man 
and His Biological World. Ginn and 
Co., c1944. 63lp. $3.50. 


A second edition of one of the best known 
biological survey textbooks. It is planned 
to be used without laboratory work with an 
abundance of visual aids such as charts, 
models, motion pictures, demonstrations, 
field trips. It is also useful for supple- 
mentary reading in a course of the tradi- 
tional type. 


MARKLEY, KLarRE S. AND Goss, WaArR- 
REN H. Soybean Chemistry and Tech- 
nology. Chemical Publishing Co., 
c1944. 26lp. $3.50 


A survey of the chemistry of the soy- 
bean is followed by a summary of the vari- 
ous methods of separating and processing 
soybean products. Of particular interest to 
chemurgists and therefore to food chem- 
ists and biologists. 


‘Ropcers II], ANDREW DENNY. 
American Botany 1873-1892. Prince- 
ton University, c1944. 340p.- $3.75. 

An _ historical survey centering around 
Asa Gray and his work but including En- 
gelmann, Parry, Greene, and others of the 
period. Of considerable interest to botan- 


ists although written in a labored and pon- 
derous style. 


RUSSELL, JAMES E. Heredity in 
Dairy Cattle. American Guernsey 
Cattle Club, c1944. 135p. 


A small book summarizing, first, the basic 
laws of genetics and, secondly, the applica- 
tion of these laws to the breeding of dairy 
cattle. Four very successful dairymen are 
taken as examples and the methods which 
they used to improve their herds are given 
in some detail. This book is especially val- 
uable for agricultural high schools. 


Social Science 


BossarD, JAMES H. S. and BOLt, 
ELEANOR S., ed. Adolescents in War- 
time, The Annals, 1944. American 
Academy of Political and Social 
Science, c1944. 233p. $2.00. 


The November issue is dedicated to a 
plea for children and youth in wartime. 
It deals with such topics as the social 
background of wartime adolescents; work- 
ing parents and latchkey children; and 
crosscurrents in the rearing of youth. 


Pe we = 5 EsTHER EBERSTADT. The 
aie ht Job for You. Noble and Noble 
lishers, c1944. 304p. $1.90. 


This volume is divided into three parts 
Part I is Find Yourself; Part II is Frind 
Your Job; and Part III Find Success? The 
author is an employment consultant with 
a wide knowledge of the field, who un- 
derstands both the points of view of the 
employer and the job seeker. A volume 
very much worthwhile and greatly needed 
at this time. 
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CaRR-SAUNDERS, A. M.; MANNHEIM, 
HERMANN; AND RHODES, E. C. Young 
Offenders. Cambridge University 
Press, c1942. 168p. $1.75. 


A report on juvenile delinquency in 
England instituted by the Home Office, in- 
cluding a survey of previous studies with 
the results obtained and a conclusion. 


HEIMERS, LILI AND COOK, MARGARET 
G. The People of America. New 
Jersey State Teachers College, c1944. 
10p. 25c. 


This mimeographed bibliography con- 
tains a list of maps, exhibits, films, slides, 
publications, and recordings. The entries 
are classified under the following headings: 
Our origins, our beliefs, contributions to 
American culture, music and festivals. 


HEVERLE, RuDOLPH. The Impact of 
the War on Population Redistribution 
in the South. Vanderbilt University 
Press, c1945. 50c. 


A scholarly treatment of population changes 
in wartime. Factual data presented show 
that population pressure in certain problem 
areas has been relieved. Sound discussion 
indicates that under post-war conditions 
this condition will probably return, and that 
permanent solution must be sought in 
peacetime industrial expansion in or near 
such areas. 


Huszar, GeorGE B. de. Practical 
Applications of Democracy. Harper 
and Bros., c1945. 140p. $2.00. 


A wonderful little book that shows how 
democracy can, and must, carry through to 
action. The book is profoundly right and 
understandably simple. Every teacher of 
civics on any level needs it. Groups at- 
tempting to work democratically will find it 
practical. 


MAcHOVER, SoLomon. Cultural and 
Racial Variations in Patterns of In- 
tellect. Teachers College, Columbia 
University, cl1943. 91p. $1.60. 


This study attempts to answer three in- 
terrelated questions: (a) Are Negro crimi- 
nal groups widely divergent in cultural 
background, etc.; (b) Are White and Ne- 
gro criminal groups matched in age, edu- 
cation, and I.Q. for the scale as a whole, 
differentiable in the patterning of subtest 
abilities on the Bellevue Intelligence Scale; 
and (c) Are native white criminal and non- 
criminal groups matched in age, education, 
and 1.Q. for the scale as a whole, differ- 
entiable to the patterning of subtest abili- 
ties on the Bellevue Adult Intelligence 
Scale? The volume will be of interest to 
psychologists, criminologists, and leaders in 
education. 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL 
Work. Seventy-First Annual Meeting. 
Columbia University Press, cl944. 
492p. $6.00. 

This is a standard reference which in- 
cludes the changes in our social programs 
caused by all-out war. The papers se- 
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lected from those given at the 74th confer- 
ence are in keeping with the purpose of 
this ‘“‘war conference’’ which was to con- 
tribute its utmost to winning the war and 
establishing a just and lasting peace. 


OccuPATIONAL INDEX, INc. Occupa- 
tional Abstracts. New York Univer- 
sity. Series, 25c each. 


This series of leaflets gives a very con- 
cise statement of types of work available, 
abilities and training required, earnings, 
advantages and disadvantages, and of affili- 
ated opportunities. Each leaflet deals with 
a specific work opportunity, e.g., real estate, 
nublic health nursing, book illustration, etc. 
The price is a little high for the 6 to 12 
pages, but the information is vital and up- 
to-date. To date there are 75 abstracts 
available. 


OcpuRN, WILLIAM FIELDING, ed. 
American Society in Wartime. Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, c1943. 237p. 
$2.50. 


An excellent discussion of the changes 
being brought about, or at least seriously 
modified by war measures. The eleven 
contributors are all eminent in their re- 
spective fields of sociology. College level 
discussion. 


Texts and Workbooks 


DeEFERRARI, Roy J., BRENTANO, SIS- 
TER MAry THERESA, AND SHEEKEY, Bro., 
Epwarp D. Book One, Joy of Read- 
ing. W. H. Sadlier, Catholic Uni- 
versity of America Press, c1941, 612p. 


This book, the first in a series of five, 
represents the collaborated attempt by the 
authors to provide suitable literature 
courses for Catholic high school students. 
Book I, intended for the Freshman Class, 
is designed to arouse in the student a de- 
sire to read. The book is laid out in the 
form of study units. In this book there are 
eleven such units, each prefaced by an in- 
troductory section and followed by stu 
helps, biographical sketches, bibliographies, 
etc. The book is rich in good Catholic and 
non-Catholic selections which have real lit- 
erary worth. 


DEFERRARI, Roy J., BRENTANO, SIS- 
TER Mary THERESA, AND SHEEKEY, BrRo., 
Epwarp D. Book Two, Appreciation 
Through Reading. W. H. Sadlier, 
Catholic University of America Press, 
c1942. 690p. $2.00. 


Book II broadens the literary outlook of 
the sophomore and tends to develop in him 
a critical estimate of the various types of 
literature. The study units are the various 
types of literature—the short story, the 
novel and lyric poetry. Both Book I and 
II aim to satisfy two paramount needs of 
Catholic students, namely, that their liter- 
ary training be built around the fundamen- 
tal principles to their Faith, and that their 
literary let be free from the dangerous 
“isms” of modern philosophy. 
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FLETCHER, GUSTAV; MOSBACHER, IRV- 
ING; AND LEHMAN, SIDNEY. Unified 
Physics. McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
c1943. 713p. $1.80. 

Excellent high school text; subject matter 
includes the usual topics of physics, clearly 


written; well illustrated; profusion of prob- 
lems. 


Hart, WILLIAM L. Plane and Spher- 
ical Trigonometry With Applications. 


D. C. Heath and Co., cl1943. 124p. 
$2.25. 
This is a very teachable text. The sub- 


ject matter is carefully developed and there 
is an abundance of good applications. 


HAZELTON, QUEENA. The Medical 
and Surgical Secretary. McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., c1943. 358p. $2.00. 


This text offers the student who is plan- 
ning to become a medical and surgical 
secretary an excellent opportunity to at- 
tain success in the study of such termi- 
nology. The lesson arrangement stimulates 
interest; shorthand terms, definitions, and 
medical dictation appear as a unit. 


Hockett, Homer CAry AND SCHLE- 
SINGER, ARTHUR MEIER. Land of The 
Free. Macmillan and Co., c1944. 
765p. $4.00. 


A textbook history of the United States 
through the year 1943. The task of con- 
densing two volumes into one has resulted 
in a style of terseness that tends to make 
cones somewhat difficult for less advanced 
pupils. 


JOHNSON, WILLIAM H. anv NEw- 
KIRK, Louris V. Modern Drafting. 
Macmillan and Co., c1944. 197p. $1.72. 


A general beginning text based on the 
fact that drafting is indispensable to every- 
one in our modern education. It is an 
application of the subject to the various 
fields of industry in which drafting plays 
a very important part. It is recommended 
for advanced students as well as for be- 
ginners. 


Monro, Kate M. English For Sec- 
retaries. McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
c1944, 308p. $1.75. 


An unusual textbook in that it presents 
a new approach to the subject. It is 
written solely for the application of English 
to secretarial usage and problems. is 
book promises guidance to the student who 
becomes a secretary. 


Rice, Louis A.; Dopp, James H. AND 
Cosgrave, AucusTin L. First Prin- 
ciples of Business. D. C. Heath and 
Co., c1944. 598p. $2.00. 

This is a very good introduction to busi- 
ness for the high school students. Its 


presentation of the general knowledge is 
fairly complete. 
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RIcHarpDSOoN, C. H. Statistical Analy- 
sis. rev. ed. Harcourt Brace and Co., 
c1944. 498p. $4.00. 


In this revised edition a new chapter 
is added on multiple correlation. Many 
sections have been completely rewritten, 
others greatly enlarged. The book should 
serve as a satisfactory text-book in the 
mathematics of statistics. It is not de- 
signed as a text in applied statistics. 


MINNESOTA, UNIVERSITY. Laboratory 
Manual for General Bacteriology. W. 
B. Saunders Co., c1945. 53p. 


One of the better elementary laboratory 
manuals in bacteriology. 


STUDEBAKER, J. W.; FInbLey, W. C.; 
Knicut, F. B. anD Rucu, G. M. Study 
Arithmetics. Books 3, 4, 5. Scott, 
Foresman, c1943. 3 vols. 


This arithmetic series has a story se- 
quence which should appeal to the pupils 
for whom it has been written. The pupils 
who use this series should build up num- 
ber experiences and skills with little or 
no vocabulary difficulties. Each process is 
introduced through meaningful situations 
within the child’s experiences. 


World War II 


McNamara, JOHN. Extra! U. S. 
War Correspondents i in Action. Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co., c1945. 225p. $2.00. 

A report by a reporter of how war cor- 
respondents get news, and how they get 
it back to their papers. There are stories 
of fifteen outstanding personalities. Some 
are stories of the war between the states, 
seme from the present war. Among the 
fifteen are Henry Wing, Richard Harding 
Davis, Dorothy Thompson, and Ernie Pyle. 
Recommended for high school and college 


life. 
List 


BUEHLER, BERNICE. Let’s Make A 


ng Friendship Press, c1944, 24p. 
c 


EWBANK, Henry LEE. Speech Pro- 
—. Harper and Bros. c1944. 0p. 
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Fiory, JANE. How Many? Henry 
Holt and Co., cl1944. unp. 15c. 


GRIEDER, CALVIN. School District 
Reorganization for Colorado. Colorado 
Association of School Boards, c1944. 
30p. 


JONES, Howarp Mumrorp. Post- 
War Planning for the Graduate School. 
Tulane University, c1943. 14p. 


KENTUCKY ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGES 
AND SECONDARY ScuooLs. Proceedings 
of the Twenty-first Annual Edu- 
cational Conference and the Tenth 
Annual Meeting of the Kentucky As- 
sociation of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools. University of Kentucky, 
c1944. 177p. 50c. 


KircHer, CLARA J. Character For- 
mation Through Books. Catholic Uni- 
versity of America Press, c1945. 83p. 
$1.00. 


LUTTRELL, LAURA E. AND CREEKMORE, 
PoLLYANNA. Writings on Tennessee 
Counties. Tennessee Historical Com- 
mission, cl1944. 50p. 


RENO, ESTHER AND WEISGARD, LEO- 


NARD. Pick the Vegetables. Lothrop, 
Lee and Shepard Co., c1944.  unp. 
$1.00. 

ROSENBERG, ALBERT J. Instructional 
Tests in Aeronautics. World Book 


Co., c1944. 92p. 52c. 


VINCENT-CuRTIS EDUCATIONAL REGIS- 
TER. The Educational Register 1944. 
Vincent-Curtis, c1944. 74p. 


WuuiaMs, Horace W. Social Action 
and World Service. Methodist Pub- 
lishing House, 87p. 


WILLiaMs, SAMUEL C. Ann Robert- 
son: An Unsung Tennessee Heroine. 
Tennessee Historical Commission, 
c1944. 8p. 






















LEARNING TO READ 
A Beosic Reading P, rogram 


By NILA BANTON SMITH 


This new basic reading program was developed by a 
teacher, with teachers, for children. 


IT IS COMPLETE! 
IT IS EFFECTIVE! 


Because of its natural learning organization, children (i) 
learn to read easily, joyfully, effectively as the teacher ™ 
guides them through this carefully planned program of 
LEARNING TO READ. 


SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 

















A Great History Series 
Adds Two New Books 


Now, the American Life History Series offers 
a complete, unified course in history from 
grade 3 through grade 8. 


NOW AND THEN STORIES 


Designed for the third grade but usable in the 
fourth grade, this book contrasts American 
life in a real way. The sequence of stories 
uses four central characters—a modern city 
boy, a contemporary country girl, a colonial 
girl, an Indian boy of early days, and so on. 


AMERICA, HEIR OF YESTERDAY 


An infectious, enthusiastic book for sixth 
graders, varying from the conventional 
tern. It is based upon the idea that an un 
standing of European backgrounds after th 
Middle Ages is more important than detailed 
information concerning pre-Christian civili- 
zation. Emphasis is upon living conditions 
and upon the growth of ideas which culmi- 
nate in the American way of life. 

THE AMERICAN LIFE HISTORY SERIES 

complete: aie 
.0.b. 


St. Louis 
New—Now and Then Stories, Grade 3___. .96 
Sa Heir of Yesterday, 


Grade 
Stories of My Country’s Growth, Grade 5 .96 
Homelands, Grades 6 or 7- 
Our Land and Our People, Grades 7 and 8 1. 68 


WRITE FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION 
WEBSTER PUBLISHING CO. 
1808 WASHINGTON AVE.. ST. LOUIS 3, MO. 








Boys and girls not only learn the 
facts of American history, they learn 
to look behind them for their mean- 
ing in 


KELTY 


Life in Early America 
Life in Modern America 
Other Lands and Other Times 
Popular books by a social-studies expert. 


GINN 


AND COMPANY 


165 Luckie St., N. W., Atlanta 3 















































IT’S UP TO YOU 


General C. P. Gross, Chief of Transportation, U. S. Army, says: 


“With tremendously increased military operations in the European theater, 
the Army is asking the railroads to pile another miracle on the miracle they 
are already performing. Invasion means vastly increased military movement... 
two way movement. ... we must now also provide fast and comfortable 
transportation for the returning soldier . . . the casualty on his way to the 
hospital best suited to his needs and the nearest to his home. We certainly 


must give that kind of traffic the right of way over anything and everything 
else.” 


Colonel J. M. Johnson, Director, Office of Defense Transporation, says: 


“In the months immediately ahead, in my judgment, the war passenger 
traffic problem will be more critical than ever before. 


“The heavy military demands will continue and we must be prepared to 
meet a new type of military travel without faltering. ...we must now ready 
ourselves for prompt attention to returned wounded soldiers, candidates for 
rehabilitation, retraining, etc. This presents a passenger traffic job so formid- 
able as to be impossible of accomplishment unless there is nation-wide under- 
standing on the part of the people at home of the urgent personal need for 
conserving in the use of our passenger-carrying facilities.” 


IT’S UP TO YOU 


The decision whether or not you must travel is yours. Only you can de- 
termine whether your trip is essential—whether it will help win the war. 


By government order you may be required to surrender your Pullman 
space either at the station or on trains, at any hour of the day or night, to 
accommodate wounded servicemen. 


You may be stranded at destination. 


You may find standing room only in coaches, long lines waiting to be 
served in diners, and other inconveniences which the railroads regret but 
cannot control. 


td Aad je Dixieland 























“IMMEDIATELY HELPFUL” 


Directions, Practice 
Materials, Tests and 
Retests on 


How to: 


Use Parliamentary Procedure: The order 
of business at a meeting; how questions 
are decided at a meeting; how minutet 
are written. The basic parliamentary facts 
for classroom use. 

Understand Social-Studies Reading: Meth- 
ods of reading accurately and purpose- 
fully. How to retain the important points 
in- reading matter. 

Use an Encyclopedia: What encyclopedias 
contain; how to locate a topic in them; 
how to select information to remember; 
different kinds of encyclopedias. 

Make an Honest Report: Why we mustn't 
use copyrighted material in our reports 
without crediting the source; using direct 
quotations; using borrowed ideas; how to 
write credit lines and prepare bibliogra- 
phies. 

Use a Dictionary: How dictionaries differ; 
kinds of information they contain; learn- 
ing pronunciation marks. 

Use a Map: Reading a map; kinds of maps; 
scales of distances; physical features; po- 
litical features. 

Use an Atlas: How to locate places on 
atlas maps; importance of index; pronun- 
elation; other information in atlases. 

De Committee Work: Working together in 
commitiees; avoiding disturbances; toler- 
ance; committee assignments; sharing the 
work. 

Take Part in a Social-Studies Discussion: 
Cooperative venture in thinking; connect- 
‘ng with statements of others; agreeing 
with others; disagreeing. 

Use the Library Card Catalogue: How cards 
are filed; cross-indexing; using call num- 
bers; selecting likely books; locating books 
on shelves. 

Use an Index: Importance of book indices; 
hunting topics under various headings 

Use the World Almanac: 900 pages of facts: 
how to locate needed facts; hunting through 
the index. , 

Locate References on a Topic: Ways of 
finding references in the library; card caia- 
logue; encyclopedias; clipping files, etc. ; 
compiling a bibliography. 

Read Simple Graphs: Purpose of a graph; 
kinds of graphs; understanding graphs; 
getting facts from . 

Read Pictorial Graphs and Maps: Facts 
dramatized; pictorial symbols; headings and 
keys; getting facts from pictorial graphs 
and maps. 

Read Percentages, Estimates, and Figures: 
Difference between accurate figures and es- 
timates; reliability of source; understand- 
ing large figures; drawing right conclusions 
from percentages. 

Outline Social-Studies Material: The pat- 
tern for diagraming material; numeral- 
alphabet keys; topics and sub-topics; how 
to organize ideas. 

Prepare a Good Report: Listing topics to 
cover; striking ways of presenting the sub- 
ject; locating references; taking notes. 

Give an Oral Report: 12 suggestions on giv- 
ing a good oral report; how to rate oral 
reports 


Make a Written Report: 9 suggestions on 
writing a good report. 





From Review by Hodgkins 


in Social Education: 


“SOCIAL-STUDIES SKILLS might be introduced in 
almost any social-studies course, . . . The content of 
the exercises seems generally well chosen, and the 
breezy introductory paragraphs of each unit, enliv- 
ened by sketches . . . should be intriguing to pupils. 
... Awide use of SOCIAL-STUDIES SKILLS would 
advance the social-studies’ contribution (to skills 
teaching) in addition to being immediately helpful 
to the pupils in whose hands the book is placed.” 


SOCIAL- 
STUDIES 
SKILLS 


With Individual Self-Testing Key 
By FORREST E. LONG and HELEN HALTER 


Order an approval copy by postcard. Just jot on a 
post-card: “Please send a copy of SOCIAL-STUDIES SKILLS 
and Key for 30-day free examination.” Teachers find a personal 
copy immediately helpful, useful day by day, until a classroom 
set can be ordered. (And a classroom set is too inexpensive to 
struggle along without—30 copies are only $27, 40 copies, $36!) 
Send the postcard today! 


30-day approval— List Price $1.50 

Net professional price, with Key, $1.20 
4-29 copies, including keys, $1.05 each, net 
30 or more copies, 90c net each, keysic each 





INOR Publishing Co. 


207 Fourth Ave., New York 3 





























Serving on the road to knowledge 


-and thoughout The Span of Life 


N schools and colleges, educators 
prepare youth for life’s responsi- 
bilities. American Seating Company 
equipment contributes to this vital 
task with seats and desks that are a 
constant aid to good health and good 
posture, together with sturdy, attrac- 
tive Universal tables, and auditorium 
chairs. 
Other “American” products serve 
needs that occur throughout the span 
f life. In houses of worship, Amer- 


BUY WAR BONDS 





ican wood furnishings add enduring 
beauty. In theatres, American chairs 
assure pleasant relaxation. On buses, 
American seats improve riding com- 
fort. 

War Products Essential Now 
As soon as final Victory terminates 
present war assignments, American 
Seating Company will be ready to 
supply your complete school equip- 
ment needs for the expanded educa- 
tional programs ahead. 


C Amevican ee Company 


WORLD'S LEADER IN PUBLIC 


SEATING 














Exglish 


The New English Dr. Alexander J. Stoddard Textbooks 
Supt. of Schools, Philadelphia 


series that Workbeoks 
Dr. Matilda Bailey 


; English Teacher, Upper Darby 
really teaches poate Fema. Uae Manuals 


GRAMMAR Dr. William Dodge Lewis Tests 


Complete Elementary Program 


This new, basal series is featured by an abundance of grammar with ample 
drill material. Each new step in grammar is graded in difficulty and is intro- 
duced, developed, and reviewed in each succeeding book. Social situations 
requiring the correct use of grammar are a part of every chapter, permitting 
a variety of practice and correlation with other school subjects. Rules are 
boxed for emphasis. Attractively illustrated and printed by Illustratone. 


American Book Company 0 Pike Sucrt 


Cincinnati 2, Ohio 














The Kappa Delta Pi Lecture for 1945 


EDUCATION AND THE 


PROMISE OF AMERICA 
By GEORGE S. COUNTS 


How the American tradition has been developed and preserved, and how 
it may be applied to the common life in its future development is the two- 
fold theme of Dr. Counts’ distinguished new book, publication in book form 
of the Kappa Delta Pi Lecture for 1945. 


Our deep faith in America, believes the author, can be justified and brought 
to full fruition only through an adequate creative educational program 
suited to the genus of America. Much of the book is devoted to a provoca- 
tive analysis of the positive direction education must take in the years 
ahead to assure the achievement of our national aims and progress. 


157 Pages $1.5 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY New York : Boston : Chicago 


Dallas : Atlanta : San Francisco 
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